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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Ir is with great satisfaction that we note that Mr, Winston 
Churchill has declared that he is not in principle opposed 
to a naval loan, but he desires, quite reasonably, to be 
satisfied of its necessity, As Mr, Churchill has an open 
mind, we are very hopeful that it will not be difficult to 
convince him on that point. Mr, Balfour's valuable 
speech must carry great weight. The announcement sub- 
sequently of the new naval programme of five Dread- 
noughts is manifestly only a half measure, Mr, McKenna 
has avowed the best possible intentions, and he is a 
Minister who inspires confidence in his honesty and ability. 
It must, however, be observed that he ties his hands 
and limits his usefulness by a somewhat pedantic adherence 
to the theory that naval expenditure must be met out of 
current annual revenue. This doctrine we hold to be 
heresy on two grounds: Firstly, we have lagged behind 
in construction and all the essentials of the naval service, 
and there is no justice in asking the taxpayer during the 
next twelve months to bear the whole burden of recover- 
ing lost ground. He is no more responsible for former 
laches than is the taxpayer of the next ten or fifteen years, 
The second objection to Mr. McKenna’s thesis is that 
Dreadnoughts do not become obsolete in twelve months. 
If they are now constructed in sufficient numbers with the 
addition of all accessories of personnel and material to 
restore our supremacy, they will remain effective during 
the period that a loan would last, and successive rate- 
payers would be receiving value for the share of the loan 
for which they would stand responsible. 




















The advantage to the taxpayer of to-morrow would not 
end there. In the present state of European politics, 





which is not likely to undergo satisfactory amelioration 
during the next decade, tranquillity for progress and com- 
merce, which conscious strength alone can afford, will be 
a valuable asset, well worth paying for. In 1913-14 Ger- 
many’s power in diplomacy—if not for aggression—will be 
augmented by the addition of eight Italian and Austrian 
Dreadnoughts. No useful purpose is served by ignoring 
that fact, which is known officially to be accurate. In the 
meantime, Germany is more likely to accelerate than to 
retard her rate of construction, What, therefore, in the 
face of such facts, is the use or the sense of adherence 
to a hide-bound economic rule—that each year shall pro- 
vide means for defence? In the circumstances at which 
we have glanced, it is seen to be impossible to act on this 
rule. By refusing to recognise the inevitable we are frit- 
tering our influence, endangering our safety and betraying 
our trust towards those on whom will fall the consequences 
of our default, 


== 


It is altogether disquieting, and a matter for serious 
reflection amongst thinking men, how England has lost 
her former position as the friend and guardian of the 
interests of Oriental nations, It was the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield to keep on the most friendly terms with 
Turkey, and by supporting her with the British fleet at 
a critical moment in the Turko-Russian war of 1877-78 he 
undoubtedly saved her from dismemberment, For many 
years Turkey was grateful to this country for that support, 
but now the old-time friendship has passed away, and if 
we are to judge from recent events in Constantinople the 
Mahommedans of Turkey are not only openly hostile to us, 
but are actually calling upon Germany to interfere to pre- 
vent our carrying into effect certain measures in Persia for 
the purpose of restoring order in that unhappy country. 
It is difficult to place the blame for this lamentable state 
of affairs, but the fact remains that the proud position 
we once held as the friend and guardian of the Mahom- 
medan world has completely slipped from our hands and 
passed into those of the Kaiser and his far-seeing advisers. 





Sir Edward Grey cannot be asked to bear: the full 
responsibility, because the evil started long before his 
acceptance of office. Under Lord Salisbury’s administra- 
tions our attitude towards Turkey caused much misgiving, 
and this was followed by wider ruptures in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last administration and in Lord Rosebery’s which 
followed. The evil has been done, and it is the duty of 
our statesmen, whether they be Conservative or Liberal, 
to try and set it right. Ruling as we do three hundred 
millions of people in India, many of whom are Mahom- 
medans, and having Afghanistan and Persia on our 
frontiers, it is a matter of paramount importance that we 
should remain on good terms with Turkey. Our support 
of France’s aggressive action at the time of the Algeciras 
Conference shattered the faith of the Turks in our bona 
fides, whilst the Kaiser’s intervention, which alone pre- 
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served to Morocco a shadow of her former independence, 
was universally admired by the Ottoman Turks, who were 
intensely interested in the fate of their co-religionists of 
the Shereefian Empire. The unrest in India is a serious 
factor, which will probably grow in intensity in the future, 
and the discordant elements will be immeasurably 
encouraged if they feel that they have the sympathy and 
support of Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan. 





On Sunday there was held an Anti-British Mahommedan 
mass meeting in Constantinople to protest against the 
British note to Persia, and a remarkable telegram was 
dispatched to the Kaiser, which was worded as follows: 


Mindful of the glorious words pronounced by your 


Majesty at the tomb of Saladin, which warmed the | 


hearts of 300,000,000 Moslems by promising your 


highest support to maintain the rights of Moslems, | 
and mindful also of the noble action of your Majesty | 


in the Macedonian and Moroccan questions, the Per- 
sians, who are profoundly moved by British threats 


of invasion, are confident that your Majesty will not | 


refuse intervention in order to save Persia. 


The several thousand Moslems, Turkish and Per- 
sian, at this meeting respectfully express their hopes 
and the gratitude and devotion of the Moslem world, 
placing their entire hope, after God and the Khalifate, 
in the generosity of your Majesty. This meeting firmly 


believes that help will be forthcoming and will result | 


in a favourable solution of the crisis. 


The German Press is, of course, elated, and openly advo- 
cates military support to Turkey if that country sees 
fit to take up arms in defence of Persia against “ British 
Brigandage.” Shade of Lord Beaconsfield, has it come 
to this! 


The question of the censorship of plays and books recurs 
almost every few weeks, and brings to light regularly an 
astonishing medley of opinions from a variety of persons. 
That there is need for a definite criticism and judgment in 
these matters, with power of prohibition, seems to us in- 
controvertible. What sort of chaos would result were all 
restrictions removed? There are, we are compelled to 
recognise, authors, dramatic and otherwise, who trade on 
their ability to portray “risky” situations in a manner 
which tends to minister to prurience under the guise of 
analysis of character. 
public is the best judge, ‘and will refuse to support the bad 
novel or the suggestive comedy. The book once published, 
the play once presented, has had some influence for good 
or ill, and to withdraw either savours rather of shutting 
the stable door after the horse is gone. 


The Censor should consider motive, the known work of 
the writer, the class of persons who will probably be 
attracted by a new novel or a new play, and the degree of 
discrimination which they may be expected to possess. In 
our opinion he should exercise his power fearlessly where 
he sees likelihood of moral hurt. 


It is no valid reply to say that the | 














THE SEA 


Wonderful Sea! I am thy fond lover: 
(Sunbeam, starbeam, or slanting rain.) 
Under thy crumbling breakers’ cover, 
Carry me downwards and home again: 
At the end to sleep 
In some emerald deep, 
Down in a tomb of thy sounding main. 


Beautiful Sea! I can hear thee calling: 
(White sails reel on thy racing tide.) 
On thy bosom the foam-flowers falling, 
Tumble and toss with thy bosom’s pride. 
"Neath skies uncertain, 
Thy bed’s bright curtain, 
Rock me in dreams, my passionate bride! 


Treacherous Sea! I can hear thy laughter: 
(Storm-choirs chanting across the bay.) 
I, thy lover, will kiss thee after 
Thou hast sung me thy roundelay. 
Tritons of thunder 
Help thee to plunder 
Ships that break in thy terrible play. 


Sorrowful Sea! I can hear thee sighing: 
(Fairy echoes on sands of gold.) 
Soothing song for a life that’s dying, 
Melody new for a heart that’s old. 
O, let me capture 
Thy changing rapture, 
Till hope and fear are a tale that is told! 


E, A. M. 


IN CATILINAM 


In these columns many members of the Government have 
from time to time been offered our admiration for their 
achievements. In reviewing affairs as they bear on the 
public welfare, it is our endeavour to hold the balance 
fairly, We have expressed admiration for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s administration at the Board of Trade, and we 
have emphasised with fairness and in measured terms 
our condemnation of his attempts in the region of finance. 

Apart, however, from the merits or demerits of actual 
legislative effort, there is something else which the people 
of this country have a right to demand in those who stand 
in high places. It is something beyond fastidiousness ; it 
is the demonstration of the possession of self-control, 
moderation, and aptitude for the administration of affairs. 
We feel bound in the public interest to call attention to 
the conspicuous absence of these qualities lately displayed 
by Mr. Lloyd George. It would be wrong in a literary 


journal to deal with such a deplorable fact in a polemical 
manner, but it is essential to contrast the present with 
the past in England, and even with the present, as we 
observe events, abroad. 
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M, Briand, an advanced Radical—even a Socialist— 
before his advent to power, has proved himself a model 
ruler in a great emergency. Not only has he acted with 
exemplary administrative vigour—reminiscent of Mr. 
Asquith in the old days—but he has declared his policy 
in firm and dignified phrases, which it is now perceived 
he knows how to translate into action. We have heard 
no, cant from him as to his solicitude for the classes from 
which he sprang. M. Briand knows wherein the welfare 
of those classes really abides, and he has shown himself 
the guardian of their abiding interests. 


“The man of firm and righteous will 
No rabble, clamorous for the wrong, 
No tyrant’s brow, whose frown may kill, 
Can shake the strength that makes him strong.” 


In Germany we observe ‘a ruler of extraordinary 


strength, whose whole heart is concerned with the welfare 
of his people. From him we do not hear in one oration 
that the strength of his navy must be “ maintained at all 
cost,” and in the next breath in 


an assembly of 
a different type, a whine that 


half of a pet tax 


is absorbed in the provision of Dreadnoughts. Abroad 
we do not observe a financier providing for current 
expenditure by land taxes which, according to an official 


Parliamentary paper just issued, involve in the current 
year a loss of £230,000, to be followed by much greater 
losses—direct and indirect—in years to come. Abroad it 
is rare to find a great officer of state indulging in abuse, 
of a grossly personal kind, of the editor of a much-esteemed 
newspaper, It is also rare to observe a “ non-political” dis- 
course delivered by a person holding official rank in a 
place devoted to religion, which is so phrased as to create 
the bitterest dissension amongst classes. As a matter of 
taste, which counts for something in a civilised community, 
such an occasion should be utilised by a responsible person 
to preach the doctrine of harmony, instead of the putre- 
scent garbage of hate, 

What a vision passes before the mind’s eye of those who 
have been responstble for the destinies of this country! 
The great Chatham, William Pitt, Burke, Fox, Melbourne, 
Peel, Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, Derby, and Salis- 
bury! It is not claimed that these statesmen enjoyed 
immunity from the common human lot of error, but at 
least they were dignified figures; whose worth, when the 
passions of the moment had passed, was frankly and grate- 
fully recognised by their fellow-countrymen. 

Mr, Disraeli once uttered these words: “ Qustom has 
made this a strong and tradition has made it a wise nation, 
There are now high-flying statesmen who make war on 
tradition and scorn custom.” That great statesman is unable 
to express his opinion of what we observe to-day. Were 
he able to do so it is not difficult to picture the scorn 
he would pour forth on 4 politician in a high position 
who seems to be impervious to the elementary constituents 
of responsibility. 

It would appear that latterly, Mr, Lloyd George, who is 
& capable speaker of the impassioned type, has persuaded 


modern paraphrast. 














himself that he is a re-incarnation of Cicero, and he pro- 
ceeds to launch against certain sections of society vitu- 
perative language which is wholly wanting in the grace, 
the cadence, and the power of his adoptive prototype. The 
great consul would not be flattered could he view his 
His likely exclamation would be, 
“O tempora, O mores!” and he would marvel as a matter 
of literary taste that in the twentieth century imitative 
oratory should be so decadent. 





CONDEMNED TO DEATH 
By a Reprieved Man. 
Ture is no need for me to disclose my name; it happened 
nearly twenty years ago, and all except a very 
few have long since forgotten the circumstances, but 
the, memory still remains as 
ever. 


fresh in my mind 
I have been reminded of it very 
reading the reports of the Orippen 
trial, and I am one of the few who really know how Crippen 
felt during the ordeal and what his thoughts are now that 
he is awaiting execution in the condemned cell at Penton- 
ville. All the papers comment on the prisoner’s strange 
self-possession during the trial and apparent indifference 

except for one brief moment—when the judge passed 
sentence of death. This is attributed to callousness, cold- 
bloodedness, or to a nature hardened by crime, but I can 
assure you it is far from being the case. Merely because 
a man has committed a murder it does not prove that he 
is # habitual criminal by nature and lost to all better feel- 
ings. Take Crippen, for instance. There is conclusive 
evidence that he led a blameless life and was highly re- 
spected by his friends up to the time he met Le Neve. His 
overmastering passion for that woman led to the cold, 
calculated murder of his wife, and the giving way to this 
one irresistible impulse has led to his terrible end. It 
overpowered him just as it did me, yet until that fatal 
moment I am not conscious of ever having sinned in any 
way against the laws of society. I was just as self-possessed 
as Crippen during my trial, and nine men out of ten tried 
for murder are the same. 


to-day as 


forcibly by 


The reasons are easy to explain, In the first place 
the guilty man knows he is “up against it”—for 
the innocent are rarely put on their trial—and has 
everything to gain by keeping up the bluff of innocence. 
He has to do this when first arrested and examined by the 
“tees”; at the police-court, when the case is heard by 
the “beak”; and again at the trial, it is unceasingly 
drummed into his ear by his solicitor and counsel that he 
is not guilty. Thus after a time you almost feel you are 
innocent and have not committed a crime after all. The 
proceedings last such an endless time that the average 
murderer is completely dazed by the time the jury find 
him guilty or innocent, and at the end he really does not 
much care one way or the other. He is dazzled by his 
surroundings, by the pageantry, by the array of counsel, 
by the crowds who come to stare until the trial becomes 
almost an impersonal affair, and he feels he is but a pawn 
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in the game. That is how I felt. For days I had listened 
to witness after witness, some telling lies, some the truth, 
until an overwhelming desire grew within me to correct, 
them myself, and it seemed absurd that I alone, who knew 
what had really happened, should be the only person to 
keep quiet. I almost forgot my life was at stake, and felt 
it was my duty to assist in ascertaining the truth. At the 
end I grew so weary of the endless speeches of counsel and 
the summing up of the judge that I only longed for it all 
to end so that I might get away. I knew I had but small 
chance of acquittal, and felt like a man who has backed 
a horse at long odds with only an outside chance of win- 
ning, and this alone kept up my interest. I remember how 
relieved I was when the judge said “ Gentlemen, consider 
your verdict.” I took a last look at the jury and was then 
taken below and left to my thoughts in charge of two 
warders. While awaiting the verdict my feelings were 
just as any man experiences when waiting at a tape 
machine to learn the result of a race. But I did not wait 
long. In less than half an hour I was taken back to the 
dock. 

Seeing that the jury were about to convict me by the 
serious expression on their faces I became perfectly calm 
and indifferent as to what followed, and in fact took a 
curious morbid interest in the quaint formula and ceremony 
attending the actual passing of the sentence of death. I 
remember the foreman of the jury—a Jocal tradesman— 
rising in his place. From his attitude he might have 
been the criminal instead of myself—in fact, as the papers 
said, I “seemed to be the most indifferent person in the 
court.” That is quite true, I probably was, for the reasons 
I have explained. I was pleased to feel it was all over, and 
just at that moment death meant nothing to me but the 
end of the trial and the constant strain of the endless 
proceeding. When the clerk put the question to the fore- 
man: “Gentlemen, are you agreed as to your verdict!” 
there was absolute silence in court. The foreman answered 
“Yes,” then the clerk said, “Do you find the prisoner 
guilty or not guilty?” When the foreman replied “ Guilty” 
a chorus of “ oh’s,” 60 it sounded to me, came from the well 
of the court, and I was conscious that all eyes were fixed 
on me, but except for that I felt nothing. Then the judge 
said a few remarks about my conduct, and passed the usual 
death sentence, and I remember how comical he looked 
with the little square of black cloth hanging over one side 
of his head. I hardly took any notice until he came to the 
words: “and your body will be buried in quicklime within 
the precincts of the prison yard.” Then for a moment the 
full horror of my position burst upon me, and I became 
conscious that I was looking upon my fellow creatures for 
the last time. This sent an icy feeling creeping down my 
spine and I felt dazed and numb, and hardly knew what 
was happening until the warders touched me on _ the 
shoulder and led me below. 


The rest of that day passed in a kind of dream. 
I remember being taken from the court in the 
prison van and back to the gaol, where I was locked 
in a cell with two warders, and left to my 
thoughts. Previous to my trial I was quite reconciled 
to the idea of being hanged, all I dreaded was being 
found guilty, then being reprieved and kept in penal 
servitude for endless years. I felt that this would drive 
me mad, But after I had spent two days in the condemned 
cell I was conscious that an intense desire to live was 
creeping over me. Then on the third morning the governor 
of the prison came in and announced to me that I was to 





be hanged in two weeks from that day. The news over- 
whelmed me, and I sat dazed for hour after hour, hardly 
realising what was passing around me. The two warders 
tried to comfort me by offering to play cards or to give 
me books, but my mind was incapable of any effort. I 
fell into a kind of coma from which nothing could rouse 
me. I remember each day the parson came to my cell and 
tried to talk about religion, but not for one moment did my 
mind turn towards spiritual relief. The overwhelming 
desire to live became an obsession. At night I would wake 
up, and then the awful, feeling came rushing back to me 
that every moment I was drawing nearer the end. In my 
dreams I tried to grasp at time and hold it back; to 
arrest the course of the passing hours. I remember the 
visit of my solicitor, and how eagerly I listened when he 
told me a petition had been largely signed for my reprieve. 
This was the one straw at which I grasped to save me 
from my doom. As the days flew by—and I have never 
known them go so quickly—I thought I would go mad. 
At times I almost shouted for help. The two warders who, 
seeing it was hopeless, now left me alone, and sat all day 
like grim figures of fate placed there to count the seconds 
to my end. Then four days before the date fixed for my 
execution the governor again entered my cell. In formal 
tones he announced that I was reprieved. The news over- 
whelmed me. My head swam, I could have almost shouted 
for sheer joy at the thought of living. The two weeks I 
had passed under the shadow of death seemed like a 
hideous dream. The dreary years ahead of me in prison 
were at that moment like the opening up of a beautiful 
paradise. I was saved. 





A VALUABLE DISCOVERY 


Time, which discloses much that was hidden, has recently 
brought to light a map which cannot fail to be of interest 
to all Englishmen and Americans. It also brings out into 
the light of day another secret of Catharine de’ Medici, the 
great French Queen. The map was only discovered a few 
weeks ago in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and 
represents, under date of 1584, the New World, both North 
and South America, as French colonies. The happy dis- 
coverer is M, Charles de la Roncidre, who explains this 
forgotten, if ever known, page of history as follows :— 

“Two French Viceroys had been named to occupy and 
govern the Americas, Of these, Troilius de Mesgonez, 
the favourite of the Queen, was ordered to retake North 
America, abandoned since the days of Cartier, In regard 
to South America, Queen Catharine certainly planned to 
seize Brazil in the confusion caused by the Portuguese 
troubles of the time. I think these plans of empire are 
plainly revealed by three documents which have recently 
come into our hands. The first is a map of Brazil belong- 
ing to our collection and dedicated to Strozzi. Upon it is 
a mark with this significant explanation on the margin: 
Here is the best point from which to attack Rio de Janeiro 
in the rear, The second is a commission as Lieutenant- 
General given by the Queen to Strozzi for the conquest of 
country which neither the Queen nor the King wish to have 
named, The third is an autograph letter of Catharine to 
Strozzi enjoining him to take Brazil after having restored 
the Azores to Dom Antonio of Portugal.” 

History relates that Strozzi started upon his mission, the 
secret of which is only now revealed, with a fleet of seventy- 
five sail, but was defeated and killed off the Azores. 
Mesgonez was wrecked, and all traces of Queen Catharine’s 
dream of transatlantic empire would have disappeared but 
for the tell-tale map and other documents, which can now 
be seen in the archives of the French national library. 
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THE?SEX QUESTION IN MODERN 
LITERATURE 


By Franz Hanrazis. 


Samn. By ARZYBATCHEFF. 


Maugis en Menage. By Witty. 
Steve’s Woman. 


Mrs. Warren’s Profession. By Grorcre Bernarp Suaw. 


By Mrs. Havetock Etxis. 


“Santn” has produced a sensation in Russia and in Ger- 
many. Though comparatively a new book, it is already 
regarded as a classic in Petersburg and Berlin. It is in 
essence a revolt against ‘the gospel published by Tolstoi, 
for Tolstoi is at heart a Christian ascetic: Anna Karénina, 
the woman who leaves the husband she cannot love in 
order to follow the man she adores, is forced in the end by 
Tolstoi to fling herself beneath a railway train without 
rhyme or reason. 


Arzybatcheff, on the other hand, is a pagan; his hero, 
Sanin, regards sexual indulgence very much as he would 
regard indulgence in a good dinner or a good bottle of 
wine. Looked at from another angle, Santin is the over- 
man of Nietzsche: he is emphatically a law unto himself. 
What he desires is good in his eyes: life is rich, he thinks, 
in proportion to the intensity of our desires; spiritual 
growth, like physical growth, comes through the gratifica- 
tion of desire, and, in fine, “ ripeness is all.” 


The main story of the book is very simple. Sanin’s 
sister gives herself to a handsome, vapid officer, with the 
usual result. As soon as the girl becomes conscious of 
her condition, she hurries to her seducer and asks him 
what he is going to do. He is embarrassed, and hesitates. 
She is filled with contempt of him, and rashly importunate 
leaves him to drown herself. Sanin divines her intention, 
and follows her. He tells her, good-naturedly, not to be 
a fool. “A woman,” he declares, “is mistress of the fruit 
of her body.” His sister can either get rid of it, in which 
case he puts himself at her disposal, to help her in every 
possibly way to conceal her folly; or she can marry So-and 
so, who is evidently in love with her, and tell him or not 
tell him, as she chooses. Sanin thinks it would be best 
to tell him, because the man’s in love with her, and 
would be certain to forgive her. In any case, his advice 
is peremptory: “‘ Drown cats and blind puppies,’ but don’t 
drown yourself, You're a splendid woman,” he says to 
her, “ life is full of all sorts of possibilities for you. Why 
should you throw up the magnificent gift because of one 
mistake—a mistake arising out of your own nobility and 
generosity!” The argument is irresistible, and the sister 
resolves to live. 

Sanin’s own story is also a love-story: a casual intrigue 
with a handsome girl who has betrothed herself to 4 
hesitating epicene creature utterly unworthy of her 
splendid vitality. As soon as she gives herself to Sanin 
she repents, and though he does all he can to win her, 
she remains obdurate, Finally Sanin shrugs his shoulders 
and accepts the inevitable, 

This jejune analysis gives no idea of the marrowy, rich 
style of the author, and the superb love-scenes glowing 
with amber and crimson tints of flesh and blood like a 
superb Giorgione. “Sanin” is a great, bold book, 
superbly conceived and splendidly written. There is 
virtue in every contact with it; health and strength and 
happy vigour in it which tell of a young people and make 
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one think of wide plains of wheat aglow in hot sunshine and 
deep, cool forests and mighty rivers. 

When translated into German, “Sanin” fell at once 
under the ban of the obsequious police eager to curry 
favour with the Russian authorities. But the refusal to 
allow the book to be exposed for sale could not be sus- 


‘tained in the courts, and the success of the book in 


Germany has been extraordinary. On all sides Arzy- 
batcheff is proclaimed as an author of the first rank: 
one who in the future must stand with Turgeneff and 
Dostoyeffsky. As le is still in the thirties, we may expect 
from him considerable things, though “Sanin” seems to 
me full ripe. 

It would be impossible to translate “Sanin” literally 
into English. It is more frankly outspoken than those 
books of Zola which got an English publisher, Vizetelly, 
sent to prison for six months, it being criminal in England 
to publish a masterpiece. 

“ Maugis en Ménage” is by far the best novel Willy has 
ever written. It is as verbally witty and amusing as any 
of his previous books: but differs from them in being 
profoundly serious in purpose. It reveals depths in Willy 
of pathos and of courage which one hardly suspected. 

The story is almost nothing. Maugis, who is really 
Willy, falls into passionate admiration for a young 
American girl. He saves her from a foolish marriage 
with a Levantine adventurer who is in love with her 
money. He then courts for her a young friend, who is 
good-looking, rich, and a Duke, and gets him to propose 
to her, but the girl will have nothing to do with the 
Duke; she wants Maugis himself, and at length Maugis 
becomes aware of his astonishing good fortune. But he is 
fifty years of age; the sweet-scented manuscript of love is 
closed to him: he can only deplore his lost youth. 
Strange to say, the young girl is obstinate, and for once 
Maugis is taught that the age of miracles is not past: in 
spite of serious misgivings he marries the girl. 

But before the marriage is consummated he has a long 
consultation with his doctor, who warns him of the con- 
sequences. Maugis thereupon makes up his mind to live 
with his young wife as a platonist, and at the same time 
he telegraphs to the young Duke who has gone to China to 
return home as quickly as possible, and then begins to take 
injections of morphia in order to console himself with 
beautiful dreams for the loss of the divine reality. Just 


before his death the Duke returns. Maugis has time to bless 
the young couple before giving up the ghost. 
The book is, of course, very French; Je dernier cri, 


indeed, and bold enough for anything, but it is nothing 
like so healthy as “Sanin.” Still, it is filled with the 
milk of human kindness, and shot through with wit and 
humour and gaiety that render the pathos irresistible. 

“ Maugis en Ménage” is the most taking novel which 
has come out of France in the last fifteen years. It has 
had naturally a large sale: its wit alone would insure 
that, But the point is that it is not only popular, but 
respected. It has given its author literary position, it 
has taught people i have hitherto been inclined to take 
him too lightly that Willy’s wit is but the sunshine play- 
ing on waters deeper than anyone had imagined. 

There are, of course, some very suggestive passages in 
the book. The scene in which Maugis is unconsciously 
tempted by his young wife and is scarcely able to resist 
her half-innocent caresses is like a Greuze of an exquisite, 
if mannered, seduction. 

This book, too, could not be published in England, 
though it has had the widest vogue in France and all over 
the Continent, 
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“Steve’s Woman,” by Mrs. Havelock Ellis, shows some 
of the tendencies of thought which are to be found in 
“Sanin.” The heroine, Janet, is a fine creature; she is 
married to a man named Steve. Two years after the 
marriage a mining accident paralysed both Steve’s legs 
and turned a hardy miner a good workman into a bed- 
ridden invalid, Janet is good and true to her husband for 
several years; then temptation overpowers her and sweeps 
her off her feet. Sho gives herself to a young man. 
Envious women have already ‘been making mischief with 
the husband, but Steve’s love is more far-seeing than their 
envy. He has already divined and pardoned Janet's slip. 
He even conquers himself so far as to tell her to bring 


her lover to the house, and he will try and like him for 
her sake, 


This book is as healthy as “Sanin” and as bold in 
thought; ibut its antistic reticence is altogether English, 
Tt is not so much a story or a picture as “a tract for the 
times.” The passion in it is all implicit; it fs not an 
artist's but a thinker’s statement of the case. The book, 
therefore, makes no profound passionate appeal; but, in 
spite of this, it remains an interesting example of the bold- 
ness of English thought and of the msthetic shorfoomings 
of English conventionality and prudery, 


Krom every point of view, “Steve's Woman” is more 
important than “ Mrs, Warren's Profession,” which we are 
told has been forbidden to be acted somewhere in Amerion, 
There is absolutely no reason for forbidding this produo- 
tion anywhere in the world; 4b is as harmless as a salt 
coated bread pill, There is not a suggestive scene or word 
in it except the title, As soon as the author states the 
problem he shirks the solution, or rather gives us the most 
conventional solution possible, and so stultifies even the 
title of his play, Is the daughter to suffer for the mother's 
sin? is the question Mr, Bernard Shaw propounds, It 
rurely does not need very much courage even in England 
to answer such a question in the negative; but this 
courage is beyond Mr, Bernard Shaw, His hero and 
heroine love each other; but fly apart because of the 


mother’s trade; one can only wonder why the play was 
ever written, 


Everybody knows by this time that Mr, Bernard Shaw is 
a thinker and humorist rather than a creative artist, His 
creatures are not flesh and blood; they are interesting 
shadow-shapes with good brains and no bodies; his 


Cleopatra even has snow-broth in her veins and his Cesar 
is a windy abstraction. 





REVIEWS 
BISHOP WELLDON’S HALF-LOAF 


The Gospel in a Great City. By James Cowett WELLpoN, 
D.D. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. net.) 


Anatocy is one of the most useful instruments of argument 
and explanation. Without it, it is often almost impossible 
to make one’s position clear to others; you may have some 
abstruse proposition to prove, some new point to bring out ; 
and you would find yourself helpless if you were not able 
to command the help of some analogical illustration 
which at once conveys your meaning. Take, for example, 
a brilliant use of analogy in one of Coventry Patmore’s 
wonderful essays: Patmore wished to make clear his 
position as to Democracy; his view that under a democracy 
the soul of the state has passed away, leaving behind it a 
body of putrefaction quickening with lower forms of life. 
He says that, walking down a lane, he saw a sheep lying 
on the grass. The sheep’s body seemed to be heaving, and 
Patmore strolled up to it, wondering what was the matter. 
He found that it was dead; and that the motion which he 





had observed was caused by thé myriads of worms Which 
were writhing and twisting in the putrefied and rotten flesh, 


The analogy is excellent; the meaning of the writer is 
at once made clear, But; on the other hand, the use of 
analogy is dangerous unless great care be exercised, 
especially when it is employed not in explanation but in 
argument. Take a common case: there is the proverb— 
an analogy—‘ There’s no smoke without fire,” atid one often 
hears this proverb quoted to prove that A has committed 
murder, because several people have declared that the 
circumstances look suspicious, So when you translate the 
terms of the argument you get the proposition that no one 
has ever been accused of an act of which he is innocent: 
an evident and gross fallacy, indeed, 


And we suspect that it is an incautious use of analogy 
that has misled Bishop Welldon in the composition of his 
important sermon on “ Religious Education” in the col- 
lection called “The Gospel in a. Great City.” Bisho 
Welldon, one suspects, has had in his mind the proverb 
—andther analogy—" Half a loaf is better than no bread”; 
and from this premise he has deduced his vonolusion that 
simple Bible teaching is better than no religious teaching 
at all, Bishop Welldon conceives the Catholic faith as a 
big loaf, all of which is excellent, all desirable, But a 
loaf is capable of being halved, quartered, cut into slices, 
even into the thinnest slices, Therefore, he seems to say, 
it in better for the hungry-=that ja, the children of Bng- 
landto be fed with half-wloaf, or even with a thin alice 
of doctrine, rather than that they should be starved with 
the no-bread of Beoulariem, 


And certainly the position has an attractive sound, and 
ib is illustvated by some graceful passages of rhetorlo, 
Thus, pleading for the mere reading of the ye An 
better than blank ignorance of Christianity, Dr, Welldon 
faye | — 

[Christ's] visible personal presence is withdrawn now 
from the world of men, but His words remain; they are 
enshrined in the Gospels; and the children who listen to 
them to-day, to the parables of the lost sheep or the prodi- 

al son, or to the story of His Passion, are, apart from 
His personal presence, exactly in the same position as they 
who may have sat at His feet eighteen centuries ago on the 
flowery hillside of Nazareth, or beside the smiling waters 
of the Galilean lake, or who may have stood beside the 
cross when He suffered on Calvary. And, when all is said, 
the explanation of His words, whoever imparts it, may at 
least conceivably be wrong; but His words themselves 
must be right. 


And so forth, and so forth. One must confess that there 
is a plausible ring about most of this; though in the last 
sentence there seems a tendency to that fetish or talis- 
manic notion about the Bible which was one of the most 
distinctive features of the older Protestantism. Heresies, 
as well as the Catholic Church, have their sacraments ; 
and the Bible was for three centuries the great sacrament 
of Protestantism. But a heretical sacrament is a fetish, 
or grossly superstitious usage; and in Bishop Welldon’s 
contention that in words, gua words, without explanation, 
there resides, ex opere operato, a mysterious virtue, seems 
erilously near the superstitious belief once held by 
Protestants Following out this doctrine to its legitimate 
conclusions, one converts the whole of the sacred Scriptures 
into a series of talismans, spells, and incantations. You 
do not want any authority to tell you what the words mean, 
since “the explanation . . . may be conceivably wrong.” 
No doubt; but the superstitious nature of this belief apart, 
it is curious that the Bishop does not perceive that, human 
nature being human nature, some explanation will always 
be demanded. A child hears a passage from the Gospels 
read: it will not receive it as a sort of lengthy version of 
that blessed word, Mesopotamia; it will require some kind 
of interpretation. What interpretation is it to have: its 
own necessarily imperfect and infantine fancies, the private 
doctrine of the schoolmaster, or the interpretation of the 
Holy Catholic Church? hans 
Setting all this aside, one may admit the plausibility of 
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Dr. Welldon’s contentions; it does seem as if a half-loaf 
were better than no bread at all, as if a little bit of 
Christianity were preferable to sheer secularism. But 
the question is this: Is the Christian religion really 
analogous to that famous half-loaf which is better than 
no bread! If so, the Christian religion has entirely 
changed its nature in the course of years; the faith that 
was delivered to the saints has suffered alteration; the 
dostrine of Apostles, doctors, fathers, and councils to 
which the Church of England appeals is no longer 
to be called Christian, The Ohureh has spoken once 
for all of a faith which must be kept whole and 
undefiled; the Dean of Manchester speaks of a faith 
capable of infinite subdivision, It would be interesting 
to inquire whether the carrying out of this loaf 
doctrine were responsible for a commonly noted fact 
—that native “converts” are often shunned, like the 
p ue, by any man who wants a trustworthy servant, 

erhaps the “no bread” of paganism, of a religion which 
is systematic, which has real sanction behind it, and 
strict rules which the pagan has got to keep, not only 
in words but in deeds, is, in truth, preferable to the half: 
loaf tended by a good many missionaries; a half-loaf con- 
taining all the things in Ohristianity which the mission. 
ary likes, and none of the things which he dislikes; a half. 
loaf of “modernist” flour, from which all the nutrient 
elements have been extracted, Nay, the “no bread” of 
strict Mahommedaniam {s infinitely to be preferred to 
the “half-loaf” of a atioky, sloppy sentimentalism mas- 
querading as Christianity with the help of a few carefully 
selected tage and texts from the New Testament, 

The Fathers of the Church always saw the Catholic 
religion as » whole, as an organism, in which every part 
was vital, They would no more have talked of teaching 


little bits of Ohristianity than they would have 
dreamed of saying that a man without a heart or 
without a head or without lungs was better than 
no man at all, The true analogy to be sought 


is probably in the region of the arts, as if we were 
to say: “After all, it is better to possess a Turner, from 
which all the tones of yellow have been removed, than 
not to possess any Turner at all.” Or consider the case 
of music, How would it be if one listened to a sonata by 
Beethoven, from which, in deference to certain prejudices, 
the notes F and G had been purged away wherever they 
occurred? Or let us try poetry, and read Herrick thus: — 
Gather ye 
Old 
And this same 
To-morrow will be 


while ye may, 
is still aflying ; 
that smiles to-day, 


It is possible that some critics may prefer the line 
“Gather ye Dots while ye may” to the original; but one 
imagines that the general sentiment would be that five- 
sixths of Herrick were not better than no Herrick at all. 


UGANDA AGAIN 


Uganda for a Holiday. By Sm Freverick Treves. 
trated. (Smith, Elder, and Co. Ys. net.) 


Tllus- 


Sir Freperick Treves has been spending a well-earned | 
But he is no ordinary globe- | 


leisure “ globe-trotting.” 
trotter. His journeys round the world are the subjects of 
some thought with him, and he brings to them a mind re- 
plete with thought and intent to observe. That any man 
doing this should take the public into his confidence is a 
questionable matter. As a general rule, the practice is not 
one to be encouraged. The adding of a fresh book to the 
unwieldy masses that flood our day is to be regarded as 
& responsible matter. It is, after all, only fair that the 
globe-trotter’s account of his travels should start off with 
a heavy prejudice in its disfavour. But Sir Frederick 


Treves’s book is no reduplication of the needless, though | 


it comes sometimes perilously near being so. Yet he is 
too sedulous in avoiding the personal element, and there- 
fore his work is often only photographic. That it should 








| character was not a lovable ore. 


be photographic of an unknown—or, at least, little known 
—region of the earth scarcely helps to lift the reproach. 
It is such men ds Pierre Loti that recreate strange lands 
for us. The photographic ntethod but whets an idle 
curiosity. “ Uganda for a Holiday” is an apt title for a 
book, and disarms deeper expectations. Sir Frederick 
claims that he is the first to speak of Uganda from the 
standpoint of the casual visitor. He is right. But he is 
moré than this: he is the first to regard it as a fit place 
for mere holiday-making, apart from big-game shooting. 
Time and money are needed for this method of recreation ; 


but, given time and money, there are pty a fow places 
that lend themselves so readily for a holiday. It is not 
and discomfort are necessary. In 


that great ran 
truth, the railway in Uganda offers a challenge to many 
of our English railways in points of essential comfort. 
Moreover, fi {a adapted for lengthy journeys, and offers 
every facility for such ease as continuous travelling can 
ever give. Indeed, we shall look to Uganda to become in 
the near future as popular a holiday resort as the Tyrol. 

Sir Frederick Treves enlivens his book with much dry 
humour in the course of its recital, For example, he tells 
that “the passenger must not regard it as a grievance if 
he fails to see a lion in the sourse of his igerney. Having 
said this, he goes on to comment: “There are people 
who see lions from the carriage window, They are mostly 
ladies past middle life, I am not able to explain, on 
physiological grounds, why this peoullar gift of sight 
should be vouchsafed to women of advancing years, but 
merely record the fact, The reality of exclusive visions 
may be perpetuated, and possibly intensified, by the pur 
6hase of & Hon'’s skin at Mombassa on the way home, 
From the description of one of these favoured observers 
of nature, I gather that the animal seen was without a tail,” 
There are other things that such faded damsels ave in the 
habit of seeing, equally perplexing to the lay mind, as 
doubtless Sir Frederick Treves only too well knows—lions 
of a wholly different order! 

His description of the native dandy is sadly illuminative 
of the way in which Bond Street is ruining the Veldt, It 
isan amazing od ows to the healthy mind how the native 
can bring himself to be arrayed in complicated European 
raiment in a meridian sun, especially when the white man is 
endeavouring to reduce clothing to the last possible degree 
consistent with decency, Yet so it is, Those who are 
interested in discovering how nearly akin Beau Brummel 
is to the savage’s love of decoration and finery, would be 
well advised to get Sir Frederick Treves’s book and read 
pages 110-111. He says: “The approach of the simple 
savage to the joys and blessings of civilisation does not 
furnish an attractive spectacle,” And he is right. “It 
is a long way,” says he, “from Bond Street to Rift Valley, 
and from Beau Brummel to grease-covered Kikuyu.” Not 
so very far, perhaps, after all. The book is handsomely 
got up, and is furnished with a useful index. A very 
attractive feature is its photographic illustrations. There 
are seventy-two of them, from Sir Frederick’s own photo- 
graphs, which are admirably chosen and as admirably 
reproduced. 


THE LAST DAUPHINE. 


Madame Royale, the Last Dauphine: Marie-Thérese-Char- 
lotte de France, Duchesse d’Angouléme. By Josmpx 
Turquan. Edited and translated by the Lady Tugo- 
pora Davipson. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
15s. net.) 


M. Turquan’s biography of Madame Royale, afterwards 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, daughter of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, brings an impértant era in history to & 
close, and breaks the wibin connecting the Duchesse with 
the days of the ancient. Monarchy by Right Divine. 
A long life—she was seventy-two years old when she 
died in October, 1851—contained no happiness for Madame, 
and it is therefore hardly to be wondered at that her 
The frigid atmosphere 
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inspired by her re-acted upon herself and her surround- 
ings. 

TT isae Royale, or the little Madame, was born on 
December 19, 1778, and, after being baptized, her house- 
hold was immediately formed. As Taine explains: “ By 
household, one must understand an establishment of fifteen 
or twenty different offices ”—stables, hunt, faculty, chapel, 
bedchamber, cellar, wardrobe, almonry, kitchen, fruit- 
room, pantry, Cabinet Council, and many others. The 
dignity of a Princess could not be suitably maintained 
without these. The total personnel of a household so 
established appears to have been about eighty, 
everyone at the command of the Princess. Eleven 
years in such surroundings formed the prelude to 
the rising of the masses and the taking of the Bastille, 
which gave Madame an ‘insight into the character of her 
faithful people. She never forgot or fcrgave their 
excesses. The futile flight to Varennes and the subse- 
quent return of the Royal Family is papers A gw yr by 
the author. Throughout the agonising period of the deal- 
ings of the Assemblée with her Royal parents, and their 
sojourn in the Temple, the instincts and sympathy of 
Madame Royale were naturally on the side of her mother, 
whose fierce pride she appears to have inherited, 

Her long stay in the Temple and the diplomatic intrigues 
to get rid of her are related in several chapters, At length 
Madame journeyed to Bile, much to the relief of the 
Directoire, who gave her a superb trousseau, if an outfit 
of such a kind could be so termed, They were evidently 
pleased to be free of so embarrassing a personage, A 
victim of intrigue (although she played her part, as 
one might naturally expect), her marriage with the Duo 
d’Angouléme—a monkey-faced man—was a well-thought- 
out scheme, matured after many interruptions. Of this 
matrimonial venture one can only say that Madame was 
married, not mated. A fruitless union, and no other 
sympathies to connect husband and wife. What wonder, 
then, that after her childhood and upbringing, the cruel 
loss of her parents, a marriage in name only, Madame’s 
nature should have hardened and not softened? A happy 
marriage might have given her some compensstion for 
her troublous youth; but, as matters turned out, what 
was there but to become a devotee and seek that comfort 
in a prospective world which the world she lived in denied 
her? M, Nettement, author of “La Vie de Marie-Thérdse 
de France,” remarks of her early married life: —“ Why 
was she not happy—a young woman, emerging into free- 
dom after three years’ confinement in the Romplo and an 
equally irksome period of trial in Vienna! Had Love 
shed its rays on the young household, her sorrows should 
have been buried in oblivion or deprived of half their 
bitterness through being shared with another,” 

It is difficult within the limits of a review to do more 
than glance at the various phases of her life, such as the 
return to Paris and ‘her tallure to control the expression 
of her feelings, She writes to her husband as to this;— 
“T put on that face—You know the one”; and the author 
remarks of this period of her life: —“The Duchesse 
d’Angouléme had been much discussed among the Royalists 
before ‘her arrival in Paris, Her personal appearance was 
unfamiliar, the Bourbon family having been completely 
forgotten ‘by many; but they pictured her pale, fragile, 
shrinking, as if she had but that morning issued from the 
Temple, They made her an object of worship, and 
endowed her in fancy with all the charm of youthfulness 
and an exceptional soul, ennobled by trials heroically 
borne, They forgot the passage of time, and that she was 
no longer a timid child, What, then, was the dismay of 
the dreamers when they were brought face to face with a 
tall, powerfully-built woman with masculine features, 
weather-beaten complexion, bad teeth, and a harsh expres- 
sion? Their very disappointment set them against her, 
and they failed to see that at heart she meant well by 
them. Like many people, she confounded piety with 
religion, She should have read the works of Fénélon, who 
teaches that true piety banishes sadness and fosters a 
bright spirit: ‘Piety is not weak, nor sad, nor stiff; it 





enlarges the sympathies and makes itself all things to all 
men, in order to gain them all.’ But the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme was not like that. Perhaps she did not 
realise that her roughness gave pain, that she had lost the 
spring of youth, and was gradually deteriorating under 
the influence of her disappointing marriage. If the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme wept on her return to the Tuileries, 
she laughed aloud the same evening; and the people, not 
knowing the cause of her mirth, rejoiced at her change of 
mood.” 

The landing of Napoleon again in France, and Madame’s 
efforts to organise a defence at Bordeaux, earning the 
Emperor’s tribute—that Madame was “the only man 
of the family.” Her journey to England, and her life at 
Hartwell; the second return to France, and what some 
would consider the harsh attitude adopted by her towards 
Ney and other Bonapartists, who paid with their lives 
for their deeds; the accession of Charles X.—all this is 
history, and interesting history. Suffice it that through- 
out, until the end came, this wonderful woman showed 
marvellous energy, and spent a long life apparently with- 
out any redeeming ray of happiness. We cannot, there- 
fore, conjecture what her life might have been under 
happier auspices, Whilst writing these notes itis somewhat 
interesting to read that another link with the period under 
review has been severed by the death of Countess Somers, 
The 7'imes, in recording her demise, remarks that she was a 
granddaughter of the Chevalier Antoine de |’Etang, page 
to Marie Antoinette and Garde du Corps to Louis XVI. 
He was in the prison of the Conciergerie with the Queen. 
The book has many references to Taine, the Comtesse de 
Boigne, and other well-known writers who have dealt with 
the same period. It is well illustrated by engravings of 
notable pictures by Madame Vigée Lebrun and others, 
So far as the translation is concerned, it is generally 

ood, but here and there are signs that the translator 

as given a literal translation which does not convey 
to English readers the spirit of the original. Our idea 
of translation is to reproduce in the language chosen what 
the author himself would have written had he been writing 
in that language. The work is a notable addition to the 
histories of the period, and well worth the study of those 
interested in it, 





FICTION 
NAUGHTY GRITZKO AND TEMPTED TAMARA. 


His Hour, By Euinon Guiry, (Duckworth and Co, 6s.) 


From age to age the love romances of certain couples 
have cast an irresistible spell over mankind, We have 
_ to illustrate what we mean by recalling the stories 
of Romeo and Juliet, Anthony and Cleopatra, Dante and 
Beatrice, Heloise and Abelard, Miss Elinor Glyn is 
evidently tired of these threadbare tales, and her ambition 
has been to add to the number by recounting the adven- 
tures of Naughty Gritzko and Tempted Tamara, Tho mans 
of the public, who, either from inclination or force of 
ciroumstances, lead commonplace lives, which run from 
the cradle to the grave on a level devoid of all those sharp 
gradients of ecatasy or despair which arise from giving 
full play to uncontrolled passions, love to read in print 
what they would hesitate in real life to introduce into 
the puritanical simplicity of their chastened homes, Miss 
Elinor Glyn has grasped this truth, has turned it to com- 
mercial advantage, and serves up tempting exotic fare 
which makes an irresistible appeal to fathers who delight 
in sacrificing their leisure hours in eliminating those books 
which they consider unsuitable for their daughters’ peru- 
sal; to wives anxious to solve the riddle why their hus- 
bands have fallen so far short of their youthful romantic 
ideals; to daughters who long to lift the veil which 
hides the great mystery of their dreams and their desires, 
and to younger sons, who, about to enter the field of 
amorous adventure for the first time, desire to carry with 
them an air of experience and long acquaintance with the 
charms and weaknesses of the opposite sex. 
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But it must be confessed that although the circulation 
of her books may have increased, Miss Elinor Glyn’s later 
works show a sad deterioration when judged from the 
purely literary standpoint. It is difficult to believe that 
the same hand which traced the charming “Visits of 
Elizabeth ” and “ Reflections of Ambrosine” is responsible 
for “Three Weeks” and “His Hour.” Of plot in her 
latest work there is none. It simply contains the story 
of the development of animal passions in a demure English 
widow, who, having had the terrible experience of passing 
her early life in a typical English country home as the 
wife of a typical English husband, a devotee of sport and 
the commonplace, suddenly finds herself transferred to 
a different environment, where she meets a real live man 
for the first time in the person of a lascivious Slav, half 
Cossack, half lunatic, who loves like Othello and behaves 
like Ivan the Terrible when out on the spree. Falling 
under his magic spell, her veiled passions suppressed by 
the dull routine of her first marriage burst forth in the 
full plenary of their experienced powers, and the remainder 
ofthe story is taken up with a detailed description of the 
quarrels, emotions, and incidents which come between 
their first awakening and eventual realisation after matri- 
mony—a concession to public taste and the censor— 
has interposed her chilly hand. The story ends just as 
Tamara Loraine and her barbaric prince are about to enter 
the palace of connubial ecstasy. We are not permitted to 
see their disillusioned exit from the other gate, but we 
have a strong suspicion that after the proverbial “ Three 
Weeks” we should find the fair Tamara sighing for the 
homely virtues of her deceased Loraine and the wild 
Gritzko having a rare “beano” amongst his favourite 
ballet orchestra. 

Tamara and Gritzko are the only two real characters 
in the book. The others are just dragged in as chaperons 
or minor flirts, and one of them gets a bullet in his 
shoulder for appearing at all, Tamara, poor girl, was 
doomed to disaster from birth, and it is a wonder that she 
did not weary of her dreary English home long before the 
death of the accommodating Loraine, Through her veins 
courses not the blue, lethargic, gouty blood of her legiti- 
mate father, a county squire, but the sparkling highly 
inflammable nectar of an irresistible First Secretary of 
the Russian Embassy, with whom her mother, Lady Ger- 
trude Underdown, had to come to an understanding. 

Two years after she is left a widow, Tamara and her 
friend, Millicent Hardoastle, visit Egypt, and on one 
occasion Tamara rides alone to the Sphinx at two a.m. 
Prince Gregoire Milasldvaki—hereinafter known as Gritsko 
—has also chosen this hour, The coincidence is strange. 
Can it be that they are both descended from the same mean- 
dering First Secretary? He accosts her romantically, and 
conducts her to a neighbouring Arab village by moon- 
light. They throw olka to the crowd, who, for some 
unex tained reason are wandering about the streets at 
the hour which is usually devoted to slumber or the 
delights of the harem, Then they ride back to Cairo, only 
to meet the following evening at a ball, where Gritsko gets 
In a belated kiss which has long since cast its shadow 
before it, Tamara is furious at the liberty, and deter- 
mines never to see Gritzko again, But the next day, while 
out for a ride she catches a glimpse of him in blue pyjamas 
reclining on a ‘balcony, From this moment the poor girl 
is doomed, On the following day Tamara and Mrs, Hard- 
onstle sail for England, the inevitable happens, and 
Gritzko turns up on board the boat, Tamara greets him 
coldly, but the wily Prince ignores her and flirts violently 
with Millicent, 

The next scene is laid in Russia, whither Tamara repairs 
to visit her godmother, Princess Ardacheff, Here she sees 
life in the best Russian society in St, Petersburg, and, 
needless to say, one of the first persons she encounters is 
Gritzko, of whose wicked life she hears wonderous reports, 
which geen enslave her heart, which is yearning for the 
romantic, although to make more certain of her quarry she 
determines not to show it. Gritzko of the Cossack Guard, 
is the talk of the town. He may be best described in the 





words which an American once applied to a poet “the 
loose but gifted Byron.” His revels have become prover- 
bial—wild nights sipping Moet with chorus girls are inter- 
mingled with occasional duels and drunken orgies amongst 
Bohemian gipsies. When not in an excited mood he is 
quiet and well behaved. So accustomed is he to easy 
victories amongst the fair sex that Tamara’s apparent 
indifference drives him to despair, but the little widow, 


" believing his passion to be only a passing fancy, holds him 


at a distance. All the old familiar, time-honoured, fly- 
blown love tactics, matrimonial manwvring and sensuous 
strategy are indulged in by both sides until one longs for 
them to settle down to serious business. The story cul- 
minates at a house party at Gritzko’s splendid country 
seat thirty versts from Moscow. There they spend a few 
days, after which Tamara is due to return to England. 
Gritzko grows desperate at her continual indifference, and, 
driven mad by unrequited passion, fixes on a plot of simple 
but devilish ingenuity to make her his own at least for a 
night. 

He skilfully arranges that they shall return to 
Moscow in the height of a snowstorm, and that Tamara 
and himself shall travel together in a sleigh driven by 
his faithful henchman, Starting after the others, he 
carries her off to a hunting box instead of to Moscow, and 
they are obliged to shelter from the storm. No sooner 
are they inside than Gritzko locks the door, flings himself 
upon her, covering her lips with kisses, and pours pas- 
sionate panegyrics into her ears; then lifting her in his 
arms he carries her towards the bed. But the enraptured 
Tamara, determined not to yield, and, referring death to 
dishonour—a rare virtue in one of Miss Glyn’s widows 
—wrenches herself free, snatches a pistol from 
her would-be lover’s belt and placing the —— end 
against her fair brow threatens to blow out her brains 
unless he desists. Gritzko accepts the situation, lies down 
on the bed, lights a cigarette, and fixes his amorous eyes 
on the object of his desires. This game of stalemate con- 
tinues for several hours, until poor Tamara, worn out with 
fatigue, drops the pistol and faints. 

Gritsko’s hour has come. He seizes the inani- 
mate form and places it on the bed. Then, sud- 
denly believing that she is dead, his passions 
subside, and he smothers her face with repentant 
tears. All the native chivalry of his barbaric nature rises 
within him. He tears off her bodice, and starts on a 
voyage of exploration through her underclothes until the 
faint ticking of her heart brings calm to his tortured soul. 
Then satished that her upper half still breathes, he 
becomes equally solicitous for the safety of her pretty feet, 
and, removing her boots and stockings, bathes them with 
kisses and tears, after which, wrapping her in a blanket, 
he retires to another room to sleep, y eae Tamara when 
she awakes next morning, finding her clothes torn off her, 
the bed deranged and her boots and stockings on the floor, 
thinks whe has been taken advantage of. For a moment 
she wishes to kill herself, but on the entry of the Prince 
she desists and eats some food and splits a bottle of cham- 
pagne with him instead, After the repast they continue 
their journey to Moscow, Tamara in an agony of appre- 
hension as to what the others will say and also about her 
own condition, Gritsko, determined to make her suffer for 
her former neglect, brutally conceals the harmless truth, 
and this refreshing combination of widow and ingénue 
remains under the impression that she has been mnt 
lessly wronged, Gritsko keeps up the illusion by sendin 
her round a written proposal of marriage, to which 
Tamara replies, “Monsieur, I have no alternative, I 
accept,” They are duly married; on their wedding eve 
his conduct is forgiven and the book ends with the follow- 
ing reassuring colloquy : 


“Oh! Love,” he said, “M 
are very kind to us, for all 


sweet Princess; the gods 
I 
did but kiss your little feet.’’ 


appiness is yet to come 


Oh! Elinor, Elinor! What strange widows are created 
by your pen. 
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SOME NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


Coxerre Yver, the author of “ Princesses de Science,” “ Les 
Cervelines,” etc., has given us in her new novel, “ Les 
Dames du Palais,” a thoroughly well-written, well-con- 
structed book on the feminist movement in France, taken 
from the women-barristers’ point of view. Colette Yver 
excels in the delineation of her characters, and she intro- 
duces us to different types of avocates, all highly interest- 
ing as psychological studies, The author always aims at 
a thesis in her works. In “ Les Dames du Palais” she tries 
to solve the following problem: If a woman-barrister 
marries, is it possible for her to find happiness in a union 
with a man exercising the same profession as herself? At 
a first view one can see no objection to a woman-barrister 
marrying; on the contrary, one would think that as a 
wife and mother she would understand and defend all the 
better “the cause of the fatherless and widow.” Yet 
Colette Yver does not see the question in this light. She 
apparently thinks that women who follow a career should 
not marry, and that if they do, they should choose men 
having quite a different profession to their own, or retire 
completely and be content to live in the reflected glory 
of their husbands, 

The heroine of “ Les Dames du Palais,” Henriette Mar- 
cadier, is the daughter of a well-known Parisian magis- 
trate. She has been brought up to enjoy a liberty rarely 
given to French girls; she is clever, serious-minded, 
enthusiastic over her father’s profession, and she resolves 
to follow in his steps and become a lawyer, an avocate. 
She finally wins her parents’ consent to this, after a rather 
stormy interview. She follows the cours at the Ecole de 
Droit, passes her examination, and is at length received 
as barrister-at-law of the French law courts. Henriette 
defends with success several small causes. She is happy, 
occupied, contented when, as Fate will have it, she meets 
at the Palais a young lawyer, André Vélines, who 
naturally falls in love with her. We should have pre- 
viously mentioned that Henriette is not only an 
intellectual paragon, but is also endowed with re- 
markable good looks. She listens to André’s declara- 
tion, accepts his proposal, and, in short, they 
marry. At first all goes well; they love each other, 
have small cases entrusted to them, and neither rises 
much above the level of the other. But Henriette has 
the luck of having a most important suit brought before 
her, a suit she knows her husband was hoping to obtain. 
She cannot, however, resist the temptation of defending 
it; she feels that if she is successful in winning it she will 
have an established reputation, a world-wide fame. André 
finds out that his wife has accepted the defence of this 
case, and he feels a bitter resentment. He is envious, 
jealous of the position Henriette has won for herself by 
her talent and courage. They live together becoming 
more and more estranged each day, until at length Hen- 
riette feels that if she does not give in, though she rebels 
at the idea of such a sacrifice, they will fatally arrive at a 
divorce, and the one to suffer the most will be their child. 
So, on account of her little one, and also because at heart 
she still loves her husband, she relinquishes the great case 
which was to bring her fame and joy; she passes it over 
to André, who accepts it, and wins it by an eloquent dis- 
course, which firmly establishes his reputation of being 
one of the best lawyers of Paris. In order to complete fully 
her sacrifice, the proud Henriette retires from active life, 


‘content to live only for her husband, helping him as a 
devoted and loving secretary. 


Undoubtedly “Les Dames du Palais” is a clever book. 
But why did Mme. Colette Yver take exactly the same 
‘subject as the one she has already treated in the “ Prin- 
cesses de Science,” transposing only the centre around 
which her heroes and heroines live and revolve? Instead 
of taking place in the medical world, the action is laid 








in the world of barristers and lawyers. The subject and 
moral are both the same as in “ Princesses de Science. 
Does it, can it possibly mean that Mme. Colette Yver has 
perhaps the intention of an the same thesis in 
all the different strata of society? If so, let us sincerely 
hope that in her next book she will make the husband of 
her heroine a more noble character, not an envious, mean 
nature, incapable of appreciating his wife’s talent, and 
only jealous of her successes. 

Quite a different work to “ Les Dames du Palais,” 
though also a psychological study, is “Les Arénes Sang- 
lantes,” by the celebrated Spanish author, V. Blasco 
Ibafiez, which has appeared in French in a masterly trans- 
lation by M. G. Hérelle. It is certainly one of the finest 
books published for years, and undoubtedly ranks amongst 
Sefior Blasco Ibafiez’s best works. It having been our 
privilege to read it both in Spanish and in French, we 
really could not tell in which language it pleased us most— 
which is saying a good deal in favour of the translation. 
The description of the torero Gallardo reveals Sefior 
Blasco Ibafiez as a very fine psychologist, for the way he 
has traced the character of his hero ranks amongst the 
most masterly portraits in literature. Childish, cruel, 
sensual, superstitious, vain, cowardly, generous, ‘un- 
scrupulous, brave, effeminate, Gallardo is a most curious 
and complex nature from which we instinctively shrink, 
whilst at other times he fascinates us strangely. The 
work contains also some remarkable sketches of 
the life which centres around tauromachy. The only 
reproach we can make to it is the painfulness of 
its subject, which is most distasteful to all animal 
lovers; but even this is mitigated, as Sefior Blasco 
Ibafiez clearly gives us to understand, by several allusions 
in the course of his story that his sympathy is all with 
the poor dumb victims of man’s cruelty. 

M. André Lichtenberger is one of the few modern 
French writers who knows how to make children act, 
speak, and think. Already in “ Mon Petit Trott” and in 
“La Petite” he had given us proof of his talent. In his 
new book, “ Le Petit Roi,” he describes to us the soul of a 
“little king” left all alone in the world. King of a wee 
kingdom, it is true, but king all the same, and bearing 
on his delicate shoulders all the obligations and burdens 
of a “grown up” sovereign. Etiquette, stiff and haughty, 
frowns on him each time his childish nature strives to 
peep out beneath the raiment of royal dignity in which 
his ministers have arrayed him much against his will. 
Poor little king, forced to assume a manner quite at vari- 
ance with his years! Poor little boy, whose only play- 
mate is a dog—how tenderly loved and fondled !—and 
whose sole confidante is his old nurse. It is a pitiful little 
story, very simply told, and perhaps all the more touching 
for its very simplicity. 





THREE OLD LETTERS 


LETTER-WRITING, as a polite art, is passing through a 
period of declension. Nowadays people cannot stop to 
state their case explicitly, If Mr. Roosevelt and other 
spelling “reformers” had their way, the English language 
would be reduced to the state of a Saxon church after 
the visitation of a party of Cromwellian Commissioners, 
or to the modern equivalent of such visitation, “ restora- 
tion.” “ Reform it altogether. Pull our historic language 
to pieces and use the broken links to convey ideas,” is, in 
effect, the password of the phonetic iconoclast. Mankind 
has been for untold ages building up a series of symbols, 
correspondent sounds, and signs. ‘The American modernist 
is apparently anxious to bring us back, so far as signs 
go, to the level of the savage. It is a strange develop- 
ment, worthy of the Celestial Empire. Furthermore, not 
only is the written symbol to be passed through the mill, 
but the exact and fluent diction, in which our grand- 
fathers delighted, is in danger of eclipse from worshippers 
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of the modern ged, Hustle. The art of letter-writing 
robably reached its high-tide level a hundred years ago. 
‘he penny post, the letterette, and the post-card have 
swelled the volume of our postal communication to an 
intoleratle degree, and thus the quiet art of written gossip 
is. to a large extent lost to us. ._In the old days, before the 
deluge which followed Rowland Hill, a letter, whether 
franked or costing as much in postage as a telegram a 
to-day, was no hasty scribble. It was written with Dutch 
deliberation. Despatches were framed then, albeit, often 
in language stiff and formal. Letters were so few and far 
between that the receiver. frequently regarded them as 
worth keeping. Now who preserves the domestic mail! 
It is torn up as soon as it is read and answered, Flimsy 
pages, close-written and yellow with age, which never 
knew an envelope, are preserved as heirlooms in many a 
family to-day. Fifty years hence will anyone trouble to 
keep, in the same fashion, our current correspondence! 


If on any written page the dead writer’s ghost speaks 
to us familiarly, it does so in the three instances now to 
be cited. The first recalls to us as quaint and real a 
figure as exists in our literature. His every phrase reveals 
a soul transparently honest and bravely faulty. Dick 
Steele, the Queen Anne trooper and toper, the writer of 
pure and graphic English, the good-hearted scatterer of 
money and clinker of glasses, the champion of fair women, 
is a unique figure. He is a literary Prince Rupert. How 
often did he scandalise the severe and precise Addison by 
bringing the manners of the barrack into the coffee-house 
they both frequented. A breezy, nautical valour, faults 
that men apologise for and smile at, made him, to a hope- 
less degree, his own énemy. No purpose could be served 
in paying the debts of one who flung abroad his own 
guineas, or those of any man who would lend to him, with 
prodigal ease, Steele met good and evil fortune with a 
smiling face, he ruffled it in lace and feathers, ogling 
Mistress Molly in the Mall or rapping out the latest oath 
over a friendly pinch of snuff with some importunate 
goldsmith or trinket-seller. Then how sincere was his 
contrition, while it lasted, for all his faults. The letter 
from which we quote a sentence is one of a series of about 
four hundred, of which this is a sample: 


“Dearest Berne on Eartu,— 
“Pardon me if you do not see me till eleven o'clock, 
having met a schoolfellow from India, by whom I am to be 


informed on things this night which expressly concern your 
obedient husband. Ricu STEexe.”’ 


“Dear Prue,” he says, in the special letter of our 
sequence—he having been “invited to supper at Mr. 
Boyle’s ’—‘ do not send after me, for I shall be ridiculous.” 
That his wife preserved probably every scrap of his hand- 
writing to her is eloquent of her warm affection and regard. 
Now we have these odds and ends, which were often 
scribbled in taverns and coffee-houses, safely lodged in 
the British Museum. Would Mistress Prue have changed 
her swaggering lord for the most correct, sour-faced 
Puritan of them all? No, they babbled fondly to one 
another of a love that passes knowledge. Steele coined 
the supreme mot, “To know her is a liberal education.” 
He must have been “a terror” when he came home “ three 
sheets in the wind,” escorted by an ancient watchman or 
by a band of roystering blades as many fathom deep in 
healths as he, but Mistress Prue doubtless welcomed him 
home, and next morning brought him his draught of small 
ale with love and forgiveness shining in her eyes. She 
knew him as a faithful heart, devotedly her own. 
Thackeray has told, in his inimitable way, the story of 
the trooper, under the influence of religious feeling, 
writing “The Christian Hero,” and how, on the evening 
of the publication of his pamphlet, its author had to be 
carried home from the gutter, too drunk to resist or meddle 
with the watchmen. 


' Our next extract from private correspondence is taken 
from a letter of Doctor Johnson to Lord Chesterfield. It 
‘does not appear who gave this letter publicity: It seems 
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hardly likely that Lord Chesterfield would have done so. 
Our honest Samuel’s. hand was heavy, and his cudgel was 
stout. Let us recall the circumstances. Johnson in his 
days of obscure drudgery had sought the great man’s 
aid. Bitter indeed it must have been to his proud and 
testy spirit to stoop to solicit patronage. Chesterfield, 
“neat and trimly dress’d, fresh as u bridegroom,” by tem- 
perament a popinjay, had ignored the burly suppliant in 
seedy black, who hung ‘about his ante-room. Johnson was 
probably not an attractive young man. Physically handi- 
capped, half blind, his was a figure to create pity rather 
than to draw men toward him. Chesterfield, the immaculate 
fop, the petty insect of the day, probably passed him with 
a stony stare through an uplifted eye-glass. A somewhat 
similar and more modern case is recorded. When Fara- 
day’s fertile mind was beginning to find its congenial field 
in experimental physics, he travelled with Sir Humphrey 
Davy on the Continent. Faraday was one in whom was 
no guile, his great intellect was allied to a temperament 
of simple and childlike naturalness. |Davy—probably 
even more so Lady Davy—was jealous of the young man’s 
rising fame. Thus it befell that when Liebig came to dine 
with the great man and his dame Faraday was not in 
evidence. He had been relegated by his host and hostess 
to a side table. Liebig refused to seat himself or to take 
his dinner without having Faraday by his side. So it 
came about that the blushing young savant taught a well- 
merited lesson to the Grand Lama of Science, who from 
that time onward began to take a lower place in men’s 
esteem. In precisely similar fashion Johnson was, we 
know, on one occasion put by his host behind a screen 
to feed with the menials, It must have been gall and 


wormwood to him. This is how he wrote to Lord Chester- 
field : 


‘Seven years, my lord, have now passed, since I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; 
during which time Ihave been pushing on my work through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, and have 
brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, without one 
act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile 
of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for I never 
had a patron before. 


“Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with uncon- 
cern on a man struggling for life in the water, and when 
he has reached ground, encumbers him with help? The 
notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, 
had it been early, had been kind; but it has been delayed 
till I am indifferent and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, 
and cannot impart it; till I am known, and do not want 
it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the Public should consider me as owing that 


to a patron which Providence has enabled me to do for 
myself.’’ 


Was ever irony more scathing or couched in language 
of such supreme felicity? Even through his well-nigh 
impenetrable armour of self-satisfaction, Lord Chesterfield 
must have felt the sting of the arrow. 

Our third extract is taken from a letter of Charles 
Lamb. Someone has noted the intimacy and affection of 
the reading world which is revealed in the habitual use 
of the Christian name when speaking of an author. Dick 
Steele, Samuel Johnson, Charles Lamb, all have the per- 
sonal touch. We speak of them as of intimate friends— 
friends of our own circle. The following are some. of 
the saddest, most tragic words the pen of man has ever 


framed. They occur in a letter written by Charles Lamb 
to Coleridge: 


“White, or some of my friends, or the public papers, 
by this time may have informed you of the terrible calami- 
ties that have fallen on our family. I will only give you 
the outlines: —My poor, dear, dearest sister, in a fit of 
insanity, has been the death of her own mother. . . . 
Write as religious. a letter as possible, but no mention of 
what is gone and done with.., With me-the ‘ former things 
are passed away,’ and I haye something more to do than 
to feel. God Almighty have us weil in, his keeping. 

. Lams. 
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“Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed every 
a of past vanities of that kind. Do as you please; 
but if you publish, publish mine (I give free leave) without 
name or initial, and never send me a book, I charge you.” 


A bit of raillery, a bout of cudgel play, the sharp cry 
of a broken heart; 


a ae vie * bréve : 
n peu d’espoir 
Un peu de rove. . 
Et puis—bonsoir.”’ 


What lover of our English literature could fail to have 
cherished, as a life-long memory, @ stroll arm-in-arm with 
Lamb, the lovable, listening to his stuttering quips, his 
ever-verdant jests? Beneath the smiling surface was a 
dire hunger eating his heart, Cousin Bridget, his deeply- 
loved sister, Mary Lamb, was the victim of recurrent 
mania, terrible while it lasted, and destined wholly to 
engulf her reason in the end, Alice Winn, a cherished 
and beloved name, was flesh and blood, not a dream figure. 
Under the stress of their fearful domestic calamity 
Lamb's vision of a closer tie fled, and Alice became the 
wife of another, The children, who appear to him in his 
exquisite “ Reverie,” say of themselves, “We are nothing ; 
loss than nothing, and dreams.” Lamb, with a nature as 
sensitive and tender ws man ever possessed, was by destiny 
i dilettante, revelling in the bouquet of the wine of litera. 
ture, ever remly for a congenial evening with boolkdlsh 
associates, looking outwardly on life with a amile and a 
jest, At the core of his being he was haunted by memortes 
and apprehensions akin to despair, Mivange that one @o 
simple and whom men #o loved should have been tormented 
by & hopeless fate, AMiranger still that out of the furnace 
of his aMiction he did not leave to mankind a master hook, 
deeper than Oarlyle’s “Sartor” in outlook, and winged 
with a message of patient endurance and ineradioable hope. 


THE THEATRE 


"MRS, SKEPFINGTON,” AT THE QUEEN'S, 
An Episode in Cavalry Barracks, by Cosmo Hamilton, 


Tis play is a typloal one of army life, as seen by the 
dvamatist, on somewhat original lines, but with’ ver 

stagey British officers, e think that the British 
oficer has a reasonable and legitimate grievance 
against the modern stage, He is invariably por: 
trayed in the same mould, or, rather, he comes 
out of one of four moulds, according to his rank. 
No, 1, the colonel, severe, highly moral, and masterful, 
with the pretty wife (generally known as the mother of 
the regiment, but usually a sister to the subalterns, a 
medium for speedy erry y: with the captains, a buffer 
between himself and the 0,0, to the adjutant, and the 
paramour of at least one of the majors), Out of No, 2 
mould comes the major, tall, handsome, unmarried, well- 
to-do, always about to start on an expedition to Central 
Africa, and a standing menace to every married officer's 
home until he sets off. From No, 3 mould the captains 
are turned out, chivalrous, debonnaire fellows, ever ready 
to help a lady out of distress or into it, sippers 
of whiskies and sodas at odd hours, loungers in easy 
chairs in the ante-room, yawning over their light duties 
and sighing for wives. No. 4 mould contains the idiotic 
subalterns, with lisping accents, lovers of ragging, unduly 
familiar with their superior officers, and kissing every 
parson’s daughter who wanders into the mess, All these 
types are found in the full plenitude of their powers in 
Mr, Cosmo Hamilton’s play. The plot is slender, but is 
ingeniously worked out, The dialogue is often witty, and 
we passed a most instructive and entertaining evening in 
these most original cavalry barracks amongst officers the 
like of whom we have nevet seen before. Briefly, let us 
describe the plot. Mrs, Thynne, wife of Colonel Thynne, 
stays a night in town, when she is expected back at 
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Aldershot, and the Colonel has strong suspicions that 
she has passed it in the company of Major Skeffington. 
Mrs. Thynne declares that she stayed with friends. 
The Colonel writes .to the friends, who deny her 
presence. He accuses his wife of lying, and threatens her 
with detectives. It appears that she and Major Skeffington 
motored to Findon in Sussex to visit his racing stables. 
On the way back the motor broke down, and they were 
forced to pass the night at the Chequers Hotel in a small 
village. ere they were seen by Willoughby Pellew, of 
Magdalen College, Oxon. Pellew is a brother of a sub- 
altern of the regiment, and the Major introduces the 
Colonel’s wife as his newly-married bride. 


Willoughby Pellew writes to his brother, and relates 
what he has seen, and the subalterns and several of the 
captains rush into the room to announce the marriage of 
the Major to Mrs. Thynne. Great consternation follows. 
Here is the weak part of the plot. Surely the character 
of the service must have deteriorated if British subalterns 
imagine that because a dashing — spends a night with 
a lady in a small Sussex village she must necessarily be 
his wife, even though they are led astray by the Oxford 
graduate. Now it is obvious that it must soon come to 
the Colonel's ears that Major Skeffington has been seen 
at the Chequers with a lady ing =r ng to be his wife, 
and he will naturally ask to be introduced to her, At 
this point the sister of Captain Lindsay, Miss Beryl Faber, 
arrives from the West Indies, and is invited to stay 
at the Colonel's house, At the same moment Major 
Akeffington arrives from town, Mra, Thynne, after soak 
ing the sofa with tears, explains to the Lindsays what has 
happened, A consultation is held, and Kathleen Lindsa 
suggests that she should pose as Major Skeffington’s wife 
and be introduced to the Colonel as such, This is an agree. 
able vdle to Miss my because, ever since her girl 
hood—in aplte of a trip to India and the West Indies— 
she has been enamoured of Major Skeffington, who once 

ot a bracelet out of pawn for her, From this point the 
urther development of the play becomes rather obvious, 
and the downfall of the gallant ee is a foregone con- 
clusion, Enter the Colonel, who is duly presented to Mrs, 
Skeffington, The clouds roll away and peace is restored, 


Act IT, takes place in the ante-room the following after: 
noon, the day of the inspection of the regiment by General 
Sir Gresham Thurlow, Now the General is the most comlo 
military character we have ever seen represented on the 
stage, He is short and fat, and appears bold and benevo- 
lent, flerce and playful alternatively, while on learning that 
rr he Skeffington has volunteered for service in Central 
Africa he delivers a tremendous panegyric on the Major and 
a man's duty to his country in the middle of the ante-room 
before a crowd of captains, grinning subalterns, ladies, and 
mess waiters, Really such scenes are never witnessed, but 
they would be worth going a thousand miles to see in real 
life, The General departs, and the short-lived truce be- 
tween the Colonel and his wife is cut short by the untimely 
arrival of Willoughby Pellew to visit his brother, On 
entering the mess he at once goes up to Mrs, Thynne, and, 
recognising her as the lady of the inn, addresses her as 
Mrs, Skeffington, This awful blunder upsets the entire 
proceedings—really someone ought to have warned the 
graduate beforehand—and arouses all the Colonel’s old 
suspicions, He telephones to London for detectives, and, 
with a noble disinterestedness for the future security of 
his home, refuses to recommend the Major for the com- 
mand of the Central African expedition, The situation 
looks desperate, when Miss Kathleen Lindsay comes to 
the rescue, She gives the Colonel a tremendous lecture on 
suspicion and jealousy, and finally convinces him that 
Major Skeffington and Mrs, Thynne are nothing but pla- 
tonic friends—though why platonic friends should meet 
with motor accidents is a little dificult to explain, Then 
she tackles Major Skeffington, who, after rushing up and 
down the room like a desperate salmon, is finally raffed 
and safely landed. Thus all ends well. The Colonel and 
his wife are reconciled, the Major and Miss Lindsay en- 
gaged; in a remote corner Mr, Noel Dacre has just come 
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to a satisfactory understanding with the pretty parson’s 
daughter—a part played by Miss Gwladys Gaynor—and 
through the partition we can almost see Hobson, the maid, 
having a pre-nuptial hug in the arms of a mess waiter. 

On the whole“ Mrs, Skeffington ” is a very pleasant little 
comedy, light in structure, clever in its dialogue, highly 
improbable, totally at variance with army life, and happy 
in its ending. What more could the most exigeant demand 
after a good dinner? The play was well acted. Miss Beryl 
Faber as Kathleen Lindsay was thoroughly convincing, 
and looked very sweet, Miss Ellen O’Malley as Mrs. 
Thynne seemed rather uncertain what to make of the 
character, at one moment soaking the mess sofa with tears 
and at another making the room resound with laughter. 
Mr, Dawson Milward was almost perfection in the réle of 
Major Skeffington. Mr. Holmes-Gore played the réle of 
Colonel Thynne with considerable skill, while Mr, Arthur 
Lewis as the General, and Messrs, Averell and Leeds as 
the comic subalterns kept us in a roar of laughter, but 
caused us serious misgivings as to the security of our shores 
from a German invasion, 





MUSIC 
Wa are told that when Bmmy Osborne and Jos and 
Major Dobbin were at Pumpernickel, they heard the 


wonderful opera of “ Midelio,” The part of Leonora was 
sung by Sohroeder-Devrient, then in “the bloom of her 
beauty and genius,” and Amelia's delight in the noble, 
moving musio was so vividly expressed that little Pippa, 
the attaché, sald it did him good to see her, Nor was 
Mrs, Osborne singular in her — at the “ Nichta, 
nichts, mein Florestan,” every woman in the house “ was 
snivelling,” and no wonder, Now Amelia was no in 
competent judge, Did she not feel the beauty of Mosart 
a0 keenly that sometimes she wondered if it was not wrong 
to be so greatly enraptured by mere music, even if it were 
Mosart’s! And is not the ability te appreciate Mosart one 
of the touchstones whereby a true musician may be known! 
Of course, the genius of Mme, Devrient counted for much, 
It had so moved grim Beethoven himself, when he heard 
her in his “ Mdelio,” that he patted her cheek and pro- 
mised to write another opera for her, But neither the 
enius of a Devrient nor even the tender story of 
nora’s wifely devotion by itself would have roused so 
intense an emotion without the divine musio in which that 
story is told, “Fidelio” has not, we believe, lost its 
power to attract in Austria and Germany, It was diffloult 
to obtain a seat in the opera-house at Vienna when Mahler 
conducted it and Frau Mildenburg sang as “ Leonora”; 
and even in London time was when a season without 
“Fidelio” and great Tietjens to sing in it would have 
been considered as a banquet from which the rarest vintage 
had been withheld, Dur ng the last thirty years, however, 
erformances of “ Fidelio” have been few enough in 
ndon, and although Mr, Beecham gave it last Saturday 
(how can we be sufficiently grateful to Mr. Beecham for 
this and other instances of his admirable spirit and 
devotion!) to an encouragingly large audienco, still the 
attitude of that audience was not entirely like Amelia 
Osborne’s, nor like that of the Viennese multitude which 
first i gory after its unpropitious start, that 
“ Fidelio” was one of the great things of the world, “T 
cannot listen to this early-Victorian music,” said one con- 
stant opera-goer to the writer, and so saying, he bought a 
ticket for “ Elektra.” “The story is sentimental and the 
music dull,” said one of the ladies whose opinion must 
always be asked and quoted by those who wish to know what 
is what in music, Yes, and a better-equipped critic than 
either of these pooh-poohed “ Fidelio” as uninspired, and 
as evidence that Beethoven did not care sufficiently about 
the operatic form to put his strength into it! Poor people! 
They are rather to be pitied than scorned, these half-deaf 
souls, who hear Wagner and Strauss so gladly, and cannot 





hear what Beethoven would tell them in “ Fidelio.” But 
if the music of “Fidelio” does not convince them that 
Beethoven took trouble over his opera, what will they say 
as to the facts? Sir George Grove says that in 1805.“ the 
opera was Beethoven’s main and absorbing business... . 
he betook himself to Hetzendorf to put his sketches into 
shape, and to get inspiration from his favourite woods and 
fields.” To give an idea of the extraordinary amount of 
labour and pains which he bestowed on his work, it may 
be mentioned that in the sketch-book which contains the 
materials for the opera—a thick oblong volume of 3546 
pages, 16 staves to the page—there are no fewer than 
18 distinct beginnings to Florestan’s air, and 10 to the 
chorus “ Wer ein holdes weib.” We shall be told, perhaps, 
that Beethoven laboured too much over the opera and thus 
blunted the edge of his inspiration. But did ho take less 
pains over his Quartets and his Symphonies, and is, it 
come to this that they too are to be set aside as dull and 
old fashioned? One ls inclined to think that people who 
cannot appreciate “ Fidelio” have no business to enjoy 
“Tristan” and “ Elektra,” the two thrilling Sy which 
Mr, Beecham made to prevede and follow “ Fidelio "—as 


ladies-of-honour, let us hope, to escort a Queen, Have 
the rush and brilliance of modern orchestration dazed these 
detractors of Beethoven, have noise and violence won them 
so completely over that they deem passionate and noble 
emotions impossible to express unless by the kind of music 
which singers must shout and orchestras must scream! 
There is not so much nolse in the whole of “ Fidelio” as 
there ie in certain portions of “Tristan” and “ Dlektra,” 


bub it is full of pages which are every whit as noble, aa 
expressive, as moving, as those pages in Wagner and 
Strauss which we rightly regard as among the wonderful 
things that musio has given us, 

Hut enough about the unhappy or perverted folk who 
belittle the composer of “ Fidelio.” “Non ragionam di 
lor,” ete, There is probably a future for “ Widello” (as 
there is, according to Dr, Richter, for Mosart) even in 
England, if only Mr, Beecham will Res away and not 
allow himself to be discouraged, Tt will be long, we trust, 
before Mr, Beecham meets Beethoven in the Shades, but 
what a greeting there will then be if the conductor- 
entrepreneur bein # tidings that he won back Britain for 
"Widello”! We have no wish to be unduly censorious, 
atill 16 must be sald that if “ Fidelio” is to triumph, and 
that speedily, it muat be more ae presented than it 
was on Saturday, Mr, Beecham and Mr, Perey Pitt, who 
conduated, would probably be the first to admit that there 
were shortcomings, No doubt such music as that of 
Fidelio” ought to move us—and would move the Emmy 
Osbornes--were it played by strollers in a barn, But 
things do not always happen as they should, and London 
audiences look for certain aids to the enjoyment of 
operatic music, such as a reasonably plausible décor, a 
thoroughly thought-out and rehearsed ensemble, first-rate 
singing, and at least intelligent acting, It is true that 
Leonora did not appear in velvet jacket and pantaloons, 
as Tietjens did, nor did she forget that in the “ Canon” 
quartette her remarks are directed to be sung “ aside.” 
But then she exaggerated her “aside” so much that the 
balance of the volies in that perfect piece of music was 
quite upset. Tietjens had a A nemewes whisper” indeed 
(like old Mrs, Musgrove’s, in “ Persuasion”), and she was 
- to overpower her colleagues; but this was more bear- 
able than it was not to hear Leonora at all. In a small 
theatre, and with further experience, Miss Gleeson-White 
might do very well as Leonora, but those who were hearing 
“Fidelio” for the first time on Saturday will be better 
able to estimate the opera when they have heard Frau 
Mildenburg or Miss Edith Walker in its chief part. 
Marcellina (Mme. la Palme) adopted too much the 
methods of the soubrette of musical comedy to be a natural 
gaoler’s daughter; the music of Florestan is a little too 
dificult for Mr, O’Mara; Mr, Whitehill sang Pizarro 
much better than most Pizarros, and if he was too melo- 
dramatic, he could be forgiven, for it is the fate of the 
ordinary Pizarro (in Germany, at least) to seem nothing 
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better than a blunt wooden stick trying to be sharp. Mr. 
Hinckley, as Rocco, was the best in the cast. But it 
should be said that one and all seemed anxious to do their 
best, and these English-speaking artists managed to use 
the German tongue with better success than might have 
been expected. Probably it is impossible, in view of the 
conditions under which Mr. Beecham is pursuing his 
enterprise, to make everything perfect at once. But it 
should not be impossible, eventually, to present “ Fidelio ” 
as it is presented in Vienna, where, with the help of suit- 
able stage-scenes and dresses, the action is managed so 
naturally that the illusion is admirable, the operatic con- 
ventions followed by Beethoven prove no stumbling-block, 
and the story is presented simply and vividly. However 
this may be, further rehearsal should result in a better 
understanding between the orchestra and the singers. It 
will be kinder to those concerned in Saturday's perform- 
ance if we say nothing more upon this point. Thursday's 
presentation of “Tristan” was not one of special excel- 
lence, except as regards the Isolde of Frau Mildenburg. 
Though she was unwell, and consequently not at her 
best, she was still, as always, the great artist. Monday’s 
“ Blektra,” however, was magnificently successful. If Mr, 
Beecham can yet give “ Fidelio” as he gives “ Elektra,” 
its future can be in no doubt. Everyone who has heard 
opera in Germany has heard Friulein Plaichinger, Her 
voice was not helen strong enough to dominate the 
orchestra, but her Elektra is, nevertheless, a remarkable 
performance; and, supported as she was by such an 
orchestra, and by Frau Mildenburg and Friulein Petzl- 
Perard (who sang splendidly and looked more like a 
Dresden Palma Vecchio than ever), she bore the burden of 
the opera like a true Daughter of Kings. “Don 
Giovanni” and “ Le Nozze” are announced (oh, admirable 
Mr. Beecham!) for Thursday and Saturday, and “ Fidelio ” 
is to be repeated (with Miss Edith Walker) on Friday. 
Such a prospect should console many for the cessation 
of the Promenade Concerts, which have brought music’s 
blessing to countless thousands, At the first Queen’s Hall 
Symphony Concert Mr. Bantock’s new Oriental dances 
were played, They are, of course, well scored, but are as 
conventional as the Egyptian scenes which at one time used 
to» decorate the walls of the Royal Academy in such 
numbers, At the same concert M, Pugno played in ¢on- 
certos by Bach and Mozart, but with less effect than usual, 
He almost made his Mozart sound “small,” And Mozart 
is never “ small,” 





EXHIBITIONS 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL AND 
THEATRICAL EXHIBITION, 


Kaw people probably will leave the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery without a feeling of disappointment, and yet this 
cannot be said to be the fault of those who are responsible 
for the exhibition, who have no doubt collected all that 
there was to collect, The fault les rather with the mate- 
rials at their disposal, Admittedly, the function of an 
exhibition such as this is to present to the public a compre- 
hensive view of a certain subject by gathering together and 
arranging the scattered materials, but whether this exhibi- 
tion really contributes to the popular understanding of 
the history of the theatre is doubtful, The truth probably 
lies in the fact that the history of the theatre is only to 
be found in literature, The main feature of the exhibi- 
tion—apart from the Shakespeare Memorial Room—is the 
collection of oil paintings to which the Upper Gallery is 
devoted, and while there are a considerable number of 
valuable pictures among these, & gréat many are practi- 
cally worthless from an artistic point of view, though 
interesting as being portraits of famous actors, actresses, 
and playwrights, Among notable pictures are Bir Joshua 
Reynolds’ portraits’ of Oliver Goldsmith, Miss Linley, 
David Garrick, ahd Mrs, Siddons—of the two latter, there 
are also portraits by Gainsborough—Hogarth's Boggars’ 
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Opera and Peg Woffington, ‘a Hoppner, Watt’s Ellen Terry,, 
and Herkomer’s Sir Herbert Tree as Gringoire in “ The 
Ballad Monger.” Of the art in the Lower Gallery, a bust 
of Forbes Robertson by Charles Pibworth and a statuette 
of Irving as Hamlet are specially noteworthy. There is. 
also an interesting collection of mezzotints in this room. 
The real interest in the exhibition centres round the 
Shakespeare Room, a significantly tiny apartment, into 
which are gathered practically all the relics that exist. 
We are accustomed to hear ow few are the authentic 
records of Shakespeare’s life, but the little room at the 
Whitechapel Gallery is the most eloquent testimony to the 
fact that could be given. A few portraits, a few documents 
—of special interest are those discovered this year at the 
Record Office—some medals and waxes, and a case of 
early editions of the plays, several of these with “ altera- 
tions, amendments, additions, and new songs,” make up 
the collection. Perhaps the greatest interest attaches to 
the portraits, for, though the famous Chandos portrait is 
not among them, one is so familiar with reproductions of 
it, and of the expressionless bust in Stratford Church, that 
one should be specially grateful for an opportunity of 
seeing these different renderings of the well-known face. 
That sent by Mrs. Edward Burrows—and there is a tiny 
wax bust in one of the cases which is very like it—is quite 
animated in expression. The large model of the Globe 
Theatre, which stands in the centre of the room, is of very 
practical value and interest to the student of Shakespeare. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 
Artuur Rackuam’s Waten-conoun Drawinas, 


To those who felt that the fairyland of the “ Midsummer 
Night's Dream” and “The Tempest” formed an ideal 
ground for the exercise of Mr, Arthur Rackham’s unique 
enius, the illustrations to “The Rhinegold” and “ The 
alkyrie,” which are now being exhibited at the Leicester 
Galleries, will come almost as a revelation, One realises 
that here he has found a literature with which his northern 
genius is in full sympathy, for in these illustrations he is 
80 entirely at one with his subject that there is no feeling 
of detachment, Probably it is this which gives their great 
depth of expression to these pictures. For Mr. Rackham 
is really a creative artist in the guise of an illustrator. 
The “ Alice” and “ Peter Pan” pictures, for instance, are 
as original as the books which they were designed to illus- 
trate, and when he works at such subjects as the “ In- 
goldsby Legends ” (also exhibited at the Leicester Galleries) 
the illustrations altogether transcend the meaning of the 
originals, In the drawings for “ The Rhinegold” there is 
the same exquisite feeling for line and’ subdued colour 
which distinguishes his work, and which seems always most 
apparent when he is depicting ethereal beings, as in the 
“Frolics of the Rhine-maidens,” while, regarded from a 
purely technical standpoint, the delicate workmanship of 
‘the Rhine-maidens bewalling their lost gold as the gods 
cross the rainbow bridge to Valhalla” is unsurpassed 
in ite kind, 


Hvon Tromson's Tuiverrations 10 SHAKRAPRARE, 


As an illustrator of Shakespeare's plays, Hugh Thomson 
cannot be said to be successful, though in many of the 
sketches now being exhibited at the Leicester Galleries 
there is the same daintiness and charm which one always 
associated with his work, Particularly P| and deli- 
cate are the illustrations of “Falstaff Thrown in the 
Thames ” and “ Oreeping like Snail Unwillingly to School.” 
In the pictures {llustrating Thackeray's “ Esmond” we miss 
the delicate drawing of the illustrations to “ Evelina” and 
“ Oranford,” 


OLYMPIA, 


A wuw days ago, by the courtesy of the Photochrom Oom- 
pany Ltd., we paid o visit to the Busitiess and Advertising 
xhibition at Olympia, We understand that this year's 
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exhibition is the fourth of its kind since 1907, although 
the title has for the first time included the word “ Adver- 
tising.” It is impossible, in the space at our disposal, to 
enter into details with regard to the various stands, which 
took up peaotigelly the whole of the available space in the 
hall, e Times, the Graphic, and, needless to say, 
Messrs, Harmsworth, were a equately represented; while 
the Salter, the Underwood, the Bijou, the Central, and 
the Blickensderfer Companies were all well to the fore with 
models of the newest typewriters at present on the market. 
The Carbon Paper Supply Company, Ltd., of 11, Queen 
Victoria Street, showe very oneslteas typewriting and 
pencil carbons, which are guaranteed to take at least six 
clear copies, and are also remarkably clean to handle. 


We do not think that there is anything very new to 
record in the way of advertising methods. The Facsimile 
Letter Printing Company, Ltd., of 6a, Tudor Street, 
presented a method of ciroularising which has been 
conducted for Messrs. Goodman and Davis, of 18, Old 
Oavendish Street. Sentences, illuminated with changing 
colour effects, are written by means of the “ Electroseript 
Ad-writer,” which is an advertisement novelty of a unique 
and distinctive character, shown by Messrs. Oakes and 
Co., of 16, Holborn Viaduct. The Sheteeheese Company 
had a good display of work that has been carried out for 
the leading railways and holiday resorts. The same com- 
pany also showed for the first time a new type of “big 
picture” work, which is very effective and caloulated to 
rivet the attention. Those who still have something to 
learn in the way of advertising can be catered for by the 
Dixon Institute, of Oxford Street, where prospective can- 
vassers are recommended to enrol as students. The ex- 
treme end of the building was devoted to an Inventors’ 
Section, with upwards of eighty stands of all sorts and 
conditions of exhibits, the patent rights of many of which 
are for sale. We understand that the exhibition is to be 
repeated, and that future ones are likely to improve upon 
that which has just closed, 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S FAIR 


Tux neighbourhood of Smithfield, in the eighteenth 
century and in the early years of the nineteenth, was not 
particularly healthy for law-abiding citizens who had occa- 
sion to pass through it. On the eastern side ran Long 
Lane, which communicated with Cripplegate. We learn 
from contemporary records that it was “very badly built, 
and indifferently inhabited by inferior sorts of tradesmen 
and publicans.” Giltspur Street, now so respectable, was 
not much better, and towards the time of the great merry- 
making known as St, Bartholomew's Fair the whole 
district became uproarious, All approaches were lined 
with the stalls of hawkers, who vended every imaginable 
commodity, from prints and pictures to ornamental ginger- 
bread and cheap toys; these itinerant salesmen also 
swarmed in the square itself, Between the oattle-pens in 
the contre of the space, where the imposing market now 
stands, and the fronts of the amusement shows, a clear 
gangway was preserved for the populace; thus the rear 
part of the booths abutted upon the gutter-stalls, The 
police of the period seem to have been almost as systematic 
and stringent as our own, if we may judge by the special 
rules and regulations drawn up for the control of traffic ; 
these were rendered necessary ” the crowds that thronged 
the place, and rigidly enforced, That the official atten- 
tions were not superfluous is certain, for on the night 
before the Fair opened “a multitude, composed of the 
most degraded characters of the metropolis, was acous- 
tomed to knock at the doors and ring the bells, with loud 
shouting and vociferation ; and they often committed gross 
outrages on persons and property.” In the year 1622 
there was quite a ridt, before which the patrols and the 
watchmen were powerless; it continued until three or 
four o'clock in the morning, 
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The Fair was opened in state by the Lord Mayor, 
who drove in his carriage from the Mansion House, halt- 
ing at the gate of Cloth Fair. Here, in the presence of 
the Sheriffs, the proclamation of the Fair would be duly 
and formally read by the Chief Attorney; a dinner, on 
their return to the Mansion House, coneluded the cere- 
mony. Some of the items of the proclamation read very 
quaintly to-day :— 


AND, that rio person shall sell any Bread, but it be good 
and wholesome fie Man's Body, upon pain that will fall 
thereof. 

AND, that no manner of Cook, Pye-baker, nor Huckster, 
sell, nor put to sale, any manner of Victual, except it be 
good and Wholesome for Man's Body, wpon pain that will 
fall thereof, 


AND, that no person or persons whatsoever, within the 
limits and bounds of this Fait, presume to break the Lord’s 
day in selling, shewing, or offering to Sale, or in buying, 
or in offering to buy, any Commodities whatsoever; or in 
sitting tippling, or — in any Tavern, Inn, Alehouse, 
Tipplin, Sess or Cook House; or in doing ow other 
thing that may tend to the breach thereof, upon the pain 
and penalties contained in several Acts of Parliament, 
which will be severely inflicted upon the Breakers thereof. 


Stow gives the origin of the |‘ proceedings thus :—" To 
this priory — enry II, granted the privilege 
of «a Faire to be kept yeerly at Bartholomew-tide, 
for three daies, to wit, the eve, the day, and the next 
morrow, to the which the clothiers of England, and drapers 
of London, repaired, and had their boothes and ee 
within the churchyard of this priory, closed in with wals 
and gates locked every night, and watched for safety of 
men’s goods and wares; a court of piepowders was daily 
during the Faire holden, for debts and contracts.” This 
famous “Court of Pie-powder” was described by Black- 
stone as the most expeditious court of justice known to 
the law of England, It tried offences before a jury of 
traders formed on the spot; it “could only sit during 
fair time, could take cognisance only of things happening 
during fair time and within the fair, and could try a thief 
who had committed robbery in the fair only when he had 
also been captured within its bounds.” 

In the year 1357 the Kings of England, France, and 
Scotland were spectators of the jousts at Smithfield. The 
district was almost residential in those early days, for in 
Edward III.’s time suburban houses and gardens adjoined 
it. As late as the nineteenth century the Fair was 
annually visited by many notable yp onpeeser the 
Prince of Wales of that day patronised it; but towards the 
thirties “no person of respectability visita it,” says the 
historian, “but as a curious spectator of a congregation 
of ignorance and depravity.” That his words were not 
exaggerated we may judge from the statement that “ by 
every thief living in London, Bartholomew Fair was 
regarded as an annual performance for his benefit.” 

Pepys was very fond of a stroll'round the Fair, On 
August 30, 1667, he writes; “I to Bartholomew Fair to 
walk up and down; and there, among other things, find 
my Lady Castlemaine at a puppet-play (Patient Grisel), 
and the street full of people expecting her coming out,” 
These “ puppet-plays” wore a great feature of the merry- 
makings of those ds s, An ancient song of the Fair, from 
D’Urfey’s “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” runs thus ;— 


“ For a penny you may zee a fine puppet-play, 
And for twopence a rare piece of art ; 
And a penny a can, I dare sware a man 
May put six of ‘em into a quart,"’ 


The wise and observant Hone, suspecting that we should 
be curious as to these celebrations nearly a hundred years 
after he lived, made a thorough tour of the Fair. 
“ Peeling,” he writes, “that our ancestors have slenderly 
aoquainted us with what was done here in their time, and 
presuming that our posterity may cultivate the ‘wisdom 
of looking backward” in some degree, I write rather to 
amuse the fature, than to inform the present, generation.” 
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Kindly, inimitable Hone—the Elia of the calendar! His 
catalogue of the booths is exhaustive and amusing, 
but we must permit ourselves only a brief notice of their 
character, The first was a kind of tableau vivant, with 
various scenes—a murder, the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba, the Tower of Babel, the Battle of Waterloo, the 
Coronation of King George IV., and so on, sacred and 
profane in careless juxtaposition, Show II. consisted of 
“Miss Hipson, the Middlesex Wonder, the largest child 
in the Kingdom,” supported by dwarfs, giants, and two 
“Wild Indians from the Malay Islands.” The third 
announced a balancing and juggling entertainment. One 
penny was the price of admission to each of these, so the 
necessary expenditure was not disastrous. No, IV. was 
a menagerie, for which sixpence seemed requisite; V. exhi- 
bited a mare with seven feet—a “ thorougivbred chesnut,” 
and charged threepence; VI. was “ Richardson’s Theatre,” 
with a florid bill to draw the populace; VII. had for 
attraction “ Nero,” a lions VIII. and 1X. were cireus per- 
formanées, one of Which boasted that it was “ lighted. with 
Real Gas, In and Outside.” The next four partook of 
the “freak” native, sich as are still not unknown at 
sountry fairs; XIV, was a sonjuring-booth; XV., another 
menagerie; XVI. professed to possess a dolphin, a mer: 
maid, and a learned pig—truly an alarming combination ! 
This “Toby, the Real Learned Pig,” warrants a more 
detailed description than Hone allows him, se we will 
quote from his poster:— "He will vead, spell, east 
accounts, tell the points ef the sun’s rising and setting, 
discover the four grand divisions of the earth, kneel at 
command, perform blindfold with twenty handkerchiefs 
ever his eyes, tell the hour te a minute by a wateh, tell 
a card, and the age of any party.” Whieh is more than 
most of us ean do who pride ourselves on being fairly 
intelligent, This pig was “in colour the most beautiful 
of his race, in symmetry the most perfect, in temper the 
most docile, And when asked a question, he will give 
an immediate answer.” In fact, he was a porcine infant 
phenomenon, and nobody could complain at disbursing 
a penny for this adventure, especially as the ‘ Real Head 
of a Cannibal Chief” was thrown in as a sort of make- 
weight ! 

Show XVIT, boasted a wild Indian and a fat boy; 
XVIII. gave an exposition of glass-blowing; the next 
two carried on the ordinary giant-and-dwarf business ; 
XXI. consisted of clowns and tumblers; and XXII., the 
last, was Wombwell’s famous menagerie—a name which 
brings back memories of our own youthful days. After 
this appalling round of gaiety we should imagine that 
Mr. Hone had seen enough sights, in sufficiently incon- 
gruous mixture, to supply him with nightmares for the 
rest of his life. 

So ran the course of St. Bartholomew’s Great Fair. It 
used to begin on August 24 (old style) and last for a 
fortnight, but a Court of Common Council held in 1708 
curtailed it to three or four days. Originally, of course, 
it was the chief cloth-exchange of the kingdom, and sub- 
stantially a business gathering—Cloth Fair, close by, 
perpetuates its purpose. The concomitants of ribaldry, 
robbery, and horseplay which seem inseparable from such 
meetings led to its suppression about the year 1855. It 
seems almost a.pity to have lost such an historic fair—it 
lasted from 1133 till our own times—but modern progress 
stands no nonsense, and probably our pockets and our 
lives are the safer for its disappearance. 








HALLOWE’EN 


THE savour of romance and superstition which used to 
cling round the vigil of All Saints’ Day, November 1, has 
now been well nigh dissipated; we make great concession 
in these busy modern times to the spirit of Christmas, but 
the minor festivals are allowed to pass unnoticed by the 
vast majority of people. Not so very many years ago, 
however, the celebration of All Hallows Eve was the 





occasion' for much merriment and harmless prying into 
the future by means of various curious rites ‘and interest 
ing performances—the favourite species of divination 
being, of course, that which should indicate the coming 
spouse of the young master or mistress of the ceremonies, 
It is to be feared, in such a case, that predilections already 
firmly formed were frequently permitted to influence the 
decision of the oracle. 

To eat an apple in front of a mirror and comb the hair 
at the same time would seem rather a difficult feat to 
accomplish neatly, but this was one method by which the 

roblematical husband of a lady might be inspected, as 
t were, on approval; his face (supposing the charm to 
work satisfactorily) would be perceived peering over her 
shoulder in the glass. One would presume the experi- 
menter possessed excellent nerves, for a condition of suc- 
cess was that she should be alone, In another old-fashioned 
and solitary custom the wistful one had to go tnseen to 
a stack of barley and meastire it round three times; on 
the last time he or she would surely be caught in the 
shadowy embrace of the future mate—which must have 
been somewhat ene yee pr Nuts and apples, being 
plentiful at this period of the year, were often in great 
request as accessories. ‘To place two apple-pips on the lids 
ef one’s eyes on Hallowe'en, name them after two prospec: 
tive levers, and see (or feel) whieh dropped off first was 
reckoned to be a certain way of discovering which swain 
will be faithful, “The advantage of this spell,” observes 
a saveastie commentator, “is that a bedy may help the 
Fates along, if they seem undecided, by winking.” 

A similar result was achieved HA casting two hasel-nuts 
inte the fire; the maiden who did this, first taking the 
precaution of naming them after her sweethearts, could 
decide by their behaviour the fate of the unsuspecting 
youths—the one that pops will prove untrue; whence we 
may conclude, doubtless, that the other will, in due course, 
pop the question and receive a favourable reply, The 
worst of these little diversions is that we are not informed 
what to do if both nuts pop, or if neither pops, Try again, 
perhaps. In Cornwall, especially in the remoter districts 
where linger many pretty customs long since forgotten by 
the home counties, children still keep up a festive form 
of divination on the nearest Saturday to Hallowe'en, A 
large apple is placed beneath the pillow at night, and 
the dream ensuing therefrom will be of the future partner ; 
but the fruit must be eaten in the morning before a word 
is spoken, or the magic refuses to act, 

A charm to be used in company was that of the three 
dishes, one containing clear water, one dirty water, 
and one being empty. A member of the assembly 
was blindfolded, led up to the dishes, and told 
to dip the left hand. If it chanced to touch 
the clear water, the future wife would come to the 
altar a maid; if the foul water, a widow; if the empty 
dish, there would be no wedding at all. For amusement, 
apples were set floating in water and snatched at by the 
mouth only; or an apple and a candle were tied to a 
stick, which was then suspended and twirled, the party’s 
agility being tested in the endeavours to miss the candle 
and snap the apple. 

The lighting of bonfires was common to all parts of the 
country on this evening. In some districts of Scotland 
a faggot of heath and broom was attached to the end \pf 
a long pole and carried flaring round the village, 
apparently with no special object save that of hilarity and 
jollification ; but at Callander, in Perthshire, where huge 
fires were the order of the night, the ashes were collected 
in the form of a circle, and every family interested cast 
in a stone. Whichever stone was found out of place on 
the following morning’s inspection, was an omen of death 
within twelve months for the person whom it represented. 
This is supposed to be a relic of Druid customs. The 
Western Islands of Scotland had their own way of pro- 
pitiating the sea-gods at this period; each family furnished 
a peck of malt to be brewed into ale. A cup of this ale 
was then thrown into the sea by one of its members, who 


' waded out as far as he could. After this ceremony, the 
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— went to church, and stood silent while a candle 
urned upon the altar; at a given signal the flame was 
extinguished, and the rest of the night was devoted to 
singing and dancing. 

Many English counties had their own peculiar festivities 
for Hallowe'en, but fruit and fire characterised most of 
them. And to-day the railway and the motor-car have 
one thing to their discredit, that amid all their advantages. 
they have despoiled the land of its village customs, 
inherited from ages ago, now in most instances but 


memories of the old inhabitant or records in the columns 
of curious books. 


oe 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Faom Messrs. J, M. Dent and Sons we may shortly expect 
two charming additions to our library, One deals with 
natural history and bears the proud title “The Book of 
the Animal Kingdom,” by Mr, W, Percival Westall, P.L.8. 
We refer to the tithe as being proud because the initial 
artiele in it would have us belleve that no other work has 
ever been compiled on the = 
Barrett, M.A.O.U., has written a special chapter on 
Ausivalian quadrupeds, The other book is a new edition 
of that ever delightful stery, “ Aucassin and Nicolette” | 
The fresh translation has been done by Mr, Hugene Mason, 
while Mv. Maxwell Armfield has contributed a series of 
eoloured illustrations whieh should add in no small way 
te the charm and value of the work, This is te form the 
nucleus of a further series of similar ald romances, 
Another book, the c/ow of whieh is French, is announced 
for immediate publication by Messrs, Stanley Paul and Co, 
It is written by Lieut,-Col, Andrew ©, P, Haggard, D.8.0., 
who has established his literary name as a writer of French 
memoirs, and its title is ‘‘ The Amours of Henri de Navarre 
and of Marguerite de Valois,” The same firm are also 
bringing out ‘The Romance of a Medici Warrier,” This 
book tells of the adventures of Giovanni delle Bande Nere 
and his son Cosimo, who was the first Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, The author is Mr, Christopher Hare, 

At the end of the month we fully anticipate a distinct 
drop in the sale of golf balls, For the benefit of manu- 
facturers we will explain, The reason is that at that 
time a book, entitled “Golf Courses of the British Isles,” 
will be on sale everywhere at one guinea a copy. For the 
letterpress, that well-known golfer Mr, Bernard Darwin 
is responsible, while there are countless illustrations in 
colour by none other than Mr. Harry Rowntree, who, 
besides being a renowned golfer, is also an artist whose 
fame is not entirely unknown. The various courses written 
about and pictured include all the more famous ones in 
Great Britain and Ireland. We hope there will be no 
jealousy on the part of those not included. The work is 
to be brought out by Messrs. Duckworth and Co. 

Dr. Abdul Majid’s translation of “The Rubaiyat of 
Hafiz” has been versified by Mr. L. Cranmer-Byng, and 
the result is to be brought out quite shortly by Mr. 
Murray. An introduction on the life of Hafiz and his 
philosophy prefaces the volume. Another Eastern work 
is shortly to be expected from Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co., entitled “Gleanings from Fifty Years 
in China.” It is by the author of “ Across Yunnan,” “The 
Far Fast,” and other books, the late Mr. Archibald Little, 
who made his journeys as a trader-merchant. Messrs. 
Sampson Low have another book in preparation which 
deals also with foreign lands. “The Pharaoh and the 
Priest” is a translation by Mr. J. Curtin from the Polish 
of Glovatski’s work on Egypt.’ Persia has been put into 
print by Major P. M. Sykes, who, through Messrs, Mac- 
millan and Co., has just brought out a book entitled “ The 
Glory of the Shia World.” It is natural that in these days 
of trans-Channel and trans-Atlantic airship flights there 
should be literature dealing with them. Messrs. Constable 
are about to bring out a volume entitled “ Aeroplane 
Patents,” which deals with heavier-than-air machines. It 
is written by Mr. R. N. Neilson. Another book of the 


However, Mr, Charles 
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same nature is Mr, Fred T. Jane’s “ All the World’s Air- 
ships,” the second of the annual issues of this work by 
Messrs, Sampson Low and Co, This firm’s future fiction list 
includes “The Broad Highway,” by Mr, Jeffrey Farnol, 
a new writer, and “The Innocent Murderers,” which, 
being a mystery story, is mysterious as to the author, who 
remains anonymous, There is another anonymous work 
in their list, entitled “The Stage Censor: An Historical 
Sketch.” In addition to the book on “Carmen Sylva,” 
which was published on the 18th of the month by Mr, 
John Lane, Messrs. Sampson Low are shortly bringing 
out an autobiographical work by her, entitled “ From 
Memory’s Shrine.” Its keynote may be gathered from 
the following extract from work in question: “I am 
about,” she says, “to throw open the sanctuary I have 
so long jealously guarded from the world—the private 
chapel within whose niches my memories are enshrined.” 

Another interesting book of fiction is provided by Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood, whose novel “The Human Chord,” 
is to be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Oo, Mr. 
Murray also has some very interesting novels on his list. 
Miss Kh. Macaulay contributes to it a psychological study of 
& man of nervous temperament, entitled “ The Valley Cap- 
tives.” “Phe Peew's Progress,” by My, J. Storer Clouston 
is & sative on the ideas of a certain well-known author, 
should make amusing reading. “ Grit,” by Mr, George 
Hausby Russell, is a tale of adventure in South-Mast 
Africa, The author knows his country well, and always 
writes a book that is worth reading, Mrs, Allen Harker 
is alse included in the list, Her book is entitled “ Master 
and Maid,” the heroine being a delightful girl of nineteen, 
Other books in Mr, Murray's list are “John Verney,” by 
Mr, Horace Annerley Vachell; “ Bawbee Jock,” by Miss 
Amy Maclaren; “The Dewnsman,” by Miss Maude Gold- 
ring; and “The Andersons,” by Mr, & Maenaughton, 
G. P, Putnam’s Sens announce a new novel by the author 
of “The Resary,” Mrs, Florence Barclay, called “The 
Mistress of Shenstone”; The Master of the Vineyard,” by 
Myrtle Reed; and a book by Mrs, G, H, Putnam, entitled 
‘The Lady,” which is a series of studies on the evolution 
of a lady from Greek days to the Parisian Salon, They 
also announce “ The Real Roosevelt; His Forceful Utter- 
ances on Various Subjects, selected and arranged by Mr, 
Alan Warner, with a foreword by Mr, Lyman Abbott.” 
This speaks for itself, 

Other books of note shortly to appear are “Sea Law and 
Sea Power,” by Mr. Gibson Bowles, M.P., which is “a 
complete brief against the Naval Prize Bill, on grounds at 
once historical, legal, naval, and political.” It is to be 
published by Mr. Murray, who is also bringing out “ Be- 
hind the Scenes in Peking,” by Mrs. Mary Hooker, who 
went through the whole siege of the Legations, and a 
book by Mr. Norman Young, entitled “The Growth of 
Napoleon: A Study in Environment”; “The Cathedral 
Churches of England,” by Mrs. Helen Marshall Pratt, an 
American lady who has studied her subject for some eight 
years; and “Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field,” by Mr. W. F. Monypenny. Mr. Robert Scott is 
publishing on October 26 a book by Mr. F. W. Christian, 
entitled “ Eastern Pacific Lands: Tahiti and the Mar- 
quesas Islands.” Another book about Napoleon is 
announced by Mr. John Lane. It is called “ Napoleon in 
Caricature, 1795-1821,” by Mr. A. M. Broadley. Messrs. 
A. and ©. Black are shortly publishing a book on “ English 
Philosophy,” by Mr. Thomas Forsyth. “The Private 
Letters of the Marquis of Dalhousie ” will be brought out at 
once by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons. Messrs. J. M. Dent 
and Sons are publishing an anthology of old English folk 
songs and airs, with some new compositions of Thomas 
Campion, John Dorland, Robert Jones, and Pelham 
Humphreys, while there is also a selection of Shake- 
spearean lyrics. The work is entitled “ English Melodies 
from the Thirteenth to the Eighteenth Century,” selected 
and arranged by Mr. Vincent Jackson. Messrs, Farn- 
combe and Son will publish’ in a few days a volume, 
entitled “The Life of Joseph Hart,” by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, of Olney. . 
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OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STUCK EXCHANGE 


T'o the Editor of Tun. AcapEMy. 


Sin,—The Stock Exchange, for some cause or another, is 
depressed, and the failure of a firm of some importance was @ 
bad omen for the settlement, It is understood that the failure 
was brought about by the recent fall in Esperanza shares, 
which have lost £1 a share during the account, Notwith- 
standing excellent traffics, Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunks, 
and Mexican Rails were all down on the week, and, so far as 
one can judge, without any eppasant reason, I think the 
cloud of depression will quickly pass away, and we should see 
a revival of activity in Americans and Home Rails, With the 
Bank Rate at 5 per cent., it is not surprising that Consols keep 
under 80, and, with the talk of a Navy loan, I don’t see how 
they can rise, 

Although the British investor is sending his money abroad 
as fast ay he can, he must be careful that it is nob a case of 
out of the frying-pan into the fire, We are not alone in our 
labour troubles, as the recent French, strike taught us, Our 
Home Rails, 1 consider, offer quite food opportunities to the 
investor, with many chances of capital increase, and such stocks 
as Brightons, Great Wesferns, and Great Northern Deferred 
are all likely to increase in price during the next few months. 
The Rubber Market is settling down at last, and we are always 
better without booms, which generally end in trouble all round, 
Although many have made quite nice fortunes out of the rubber 
boom, some have severely burnt their fingers, to their bitter 
cost, 

The position of the South African and Rhodesian markets 
is by no means unsatisfactory, During September the Rand 
Mines crushed 1,636,647 tens, showing a net profit of 10s, 4d, 
per ton, which ls a good result, Rhodesians are being pur: 
chased by influential persons, and 1 think this market will 

radually rise during the next few accounts, Tt will, of course, 
w necessary to stick only to the better-class Khodesian shares, 
sich as Rhodesia Exploration, Willoughbys, Shamvas, Gaikas, 
Globe, and Phanix; and even Chartereds should participate in 
the coming tise, 

By a ally of the pen, 1 quoted Venture Corporation shares 
at 128,; this should be 6s, 6d, They have been 12., and will 
very likely see that price again, The Oil Market keeps very 
quiet, but it has a soming pendeney | good accounts are at 
hand concerning the Oil Development Trust shares, now quoted 
about Qs, 6d, 3, The company has a capital of £100,000 in 
shares of @s, each, fully paid, all of which is available for 
working capital, Tt has interests in many parts of the world, 
in Spain, Russia, California, and Mexico, so that the company 
has not gob its egus all in one basket, 

The Nile Valley Gold Mining Company, Limited, have re- 
cwlved a cable which states that "The Nile barrage will be 
open permanently for navigation in Deoember,"’ This will 
enable the company to press forward with development work, 
so that they may soon resume crushing operations,  Harking 
hack to Hubbers, David Young Rubber Matates (British Guiana) 
ave thought highly of, and the price of Qs, Od, for the Qs, share 
in nob unduly inflated, 

The trafic receipts of the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
for the week ending Oetober 21 show an inorease of some 
£12,060, which in more than the merket expected; and if it 
had not heen for the present stagnation we should have seen 
0 considerably higher, ‘Trunks are certainly worth a 

utter, 

The Committee which has been formed to protect the interests 
of the unfortunate shareholders in the Charing Gross Bank 
is doing good work, The Bank has very large latevests in a 
Canadian Railway; and if those interests are carefully nursed, 
I understand they may some day prove of great value, The 
so-onlled Bank has heen a oneeman show since ite incep= 
tion, and the word Bank doubtless misled many ignorant deposl- 
tora to hand over their life's savings with misplaced confidence, 

Since T called attention last week to the merits of the London 
General Omnibus shares they have advanced a point for the 
Ordinary shares and a quarter for the Preference, The 
Carlton Hotel, which a year ago had to out down its 
dividend from 10 to B per cent, is able to pull up a little way, 

"he company is now in a position to pay 7 por vent,, putting 
£10,000 to reserve, and carry forward bs 000, 

The dividend announcement of the Buenos Ayrea and Pacific 
Railway is worse than anticipations, The distribution for the 
past financial year to June 30 is made up to 3 per cent, only, 
As compared with 6 FoF cent, the previous year and 7 per cent, 
for, 1907-8. So that within only two years the shareholders 


have seen thelr dividends fall 4 por cent., a large difference 
to them, 











The Aerated Bread Company are suffering from competition 
and as a result have had to again reduce their dividend. It 
is not bad even then, as they can show 26 per cent, as against 
274 last year. The new — manager may help to bring 
back the company to its old prosperity.—I am, Sir, yours faith. 
fully, FINANCIAL OBSERVER. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Uganda for a Holiday, Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., G.0,V.0, 
Illustrated, Smith, Hider und Co, 9s, net, 

Alongshore, Where Man and the Sea Face One Another, By 
te hen Re nolds, Illuatrated by Melville Mackuy, Mae- 
millan and Qo, 6a, 

The Great Longing: A Book for Vain People, » Alan D, 

ckle, The Walter Scott Publishing Oo, 3s, 6d, 

The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma, 
Coleoptera, Lumellioornia (Cetonting and Dynustine), By 
G. F. Arrow, Illustrated, Taylor and Franols, 

Lives of the Fur Folk, By M, D, Haviland, Illustrated by B, 
Ouldwell, Longmans, Green and Co, 5a, net, 

The Victory of Love, By ©, O, Cotterill, A, ©. Fifield, 2u, net, 

Other-World, By Harold B, Shepheard, M.A, A, ©, Fifield, 


la, net, 

Maeterlinck's Symboliom: The Blue Bird, and Other Hesaya, By 
Henry Rose, A. O, Fifield, 1s, net, 

The Diary of a Nobody, By George and Weedon Grossmith, 
With Appreciations from Lord Rosebery, the Rt. Hon, 
Augustine Birrell, M.P., and Mr, Hilaire Belloo, M.P, 
Illustrated, J, W. Arrowemith, Bristol, 2a, 6d, net, 

The Glory of the Shia World: The Tale of a Pilgrimage, 
Translated and Hdited from a Persian MS, By Major P, M. 
Sykes, O.M.G,, newiated by Klwn Bahadur Alinad Din Khan, 
Tilustrated, Macmillan and Co 108 net, 

A Vagabond in the Caucasus, with Some Notes of Hta ert 
ences Among the Iusiane, By Stephen Graham, Thus 
trated, John Lane, 128 Gd net, 

With Feiends Unaeon: Thoughts for Those in Sorrow, Selected 
und Arranged by Violet Trench, H, RB Allenson 1s, net, 

Nine and Three, Being 0 Reoitationa and § Playlets, By Robert 
Overton, Dean and Bon, 1a, 

A Natural Method of Physteal Training, Making Muscle and 
Reducing Fleah without | or Apparatus, By Bdwin 
Cheekley, T Werner Laurie, ta, net, 

Our Village, By Mavy Russell Mitford, With an Introduction 


yy Anne Thackeray Ritchie, Tilustvated, Macmillan and 
On 10a, tid, neb, 


THEOLOGY 


The Goapel in a Groat Clty: Sermona Preached Chiefly in Man: 
heater Cathedral, By J, 1, O, Welldon, D.D,, Dean of 
Manchester, Mmith, Wider and Co, Ga, net, 

The Supreme Problem: An Kwamtnation of Hiatorioal Chrtatianity 
Srom_the Standpoint of Human Iife and Buperience and in 
the Light of Payohtoal Phenomena, Wy J, Godfrey Runpevt, 
Kimpkin and Oo, de, 

The Old Nngllah Ohviatian plo: A Study in the Plot Took 
nique af the Juliana, the Dlene, the Andreas, and the Christ, 
in Comparison with the Heowulf and with the Latin Idtera 
ture af the Middle Ages, Wy George Arnold Smithaon, The 
University Pros, Berkeley, California, @1, 

An Introduction to the History af the Awyrian Church, or The 
Church of the Sasmanid Poratan Nmpive, 100.040 A.D, By 
W. A, Wigram, MA. DD, The 8, ‘OK, Be, 


Reports of the Commissions of the World Misonary Conference, 


Vols, Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, The set 158, net; 
Single Vols, 4, net each, 


VERSE 


Some Midland Musings, and Other Verses in the Lighter Vein, 
y Jobn Cotton, Corniah Bros, Birmingham Us. ned, 
A Prehtstoric Idyll, and Other Poems, By Muavion Walduok, 


With Frontiaplece ny Paul Henry, Barnioott und Pearos, 
The Wessex Proas, Taunton, 


Porte and Shetohes, By BW, Merviok, Bikin Mathews, 1, 
net, 
Songs of Light and Shade, By G, W, A, BR, Mowbray and Co, 


la, Od, net, 
Tinooln in the Black Hawk Wari An BB of the North weat, 
By Theophilus Middling, Sigma Publishing Co,, 8. Louls, 


Pooms, By Frederick George Boott. Constable and Co, bs, net. 
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Selections from Parte I. and IT. of “ Frederick's Peregrination” 
and Other Poems. By Gus. J. Tiares. Murray und Oo., 
Brompton. 2s, 6 


Béehell, Bennett and Coy, tlie Oetititry Press. 3s, 6d. net. 
Pietro of Siena: A Drama, By Stephen Phillips. Muaomillan 
and Oo. 2a, 6d, net. 
The: Revolt of Woman, and Other Poema, By Vivian Locke Ellis, 
Frontispiece by Keith Henderson, Locke Bilis. 1s, net, : 
Brie, and Olher Poems. By Robin Flower, ‘Locke Bilis. 1s. net. 
The Kingia Quair, and Quare Of Jelusy.. Bdited, &o., by 


Alexunder Lawson, M.A, Illustrated, A. and ©. Black, 
6a, net, 


Bible Angele; A Sacred Poem. By Charles Mow, George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, 5a, net, 
A Pilgrim's Way, By Kenneth Jay Spulding. Ohatto and 
ndus. Ba, 6d; het, 
If Thou Wert Blind, and Other Poems, By Constance Sutcliffe, 
Simpkin and Oo, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
Life in the Roman World of Nero and St, Pawl, By T. G, Tucker, 
... Litt.D,. Illustrated, Macmillan and Qo, 12s, 6d, net, 


History of Contemporary Civilisation, By Charles Seignobos, 
Tiber Unwin, , 6d, net. ’ 


Wilhelm Rusch ala Dichter, Kiinatler, Paychologe wnd Philosoph. 


By F. Winther. University Press, Berkeley, Culifornin, 

centa, 

The Firat Duke and Duchess of Newcastle-wpon-Tyne. By the 
Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby.” Illustrated, 


Longmans, Green and Oo, 10s, 6d, 

A Quaker Post-Bag: Letters to Sir John Rodea of Barlbrough 
Hall, in the County of Derby, Baronet, and to John Gratton of 
Monyash, 1603-1749, Beleoted and Hdited by Mra, Godiey 
Lovker Lampson, With a Preface by Augustine Birtell, 
Tilnatrated, Longmans, Green und Oo, 8s, 6d. nob, 

Goorys a Henty: The Story of an Active Life, By George 

anville Fenn, New Bdition, Tiluatrated, Blackie and 
Bon, Sa, 64, net, 
By William 


An Olive Branch in Tveland, and Ita Hiatory, 
O'Brien, MP, Tiluatrated, Macmillan and Go, . heb, 

I Myself. By Mra, T, P, O'Conner, Tlwatrated, Methven and 
Oo, 198, 6d, net, 

Nooka and Corners of Old London, By Charles’ and Marie Hem: 
street, Illustrated by W. J. Roberts, Gs, Gd, net, 

William Sharp (Nona Macleod), A Memolr Compiles by his 
Wife, Bifvabeth A. Sharp, MMiustrated, Wm, Meineniann, 


(ia, net, 

The Yellow and Dark:Shinned People of Africa South of the 
Bambeni, By George MoOall Theal, Litt.D,, LL.D, 

London City, By Biv Walter Besant, Illustrated, A, & ©, 
Black, 0a, net, 

William Wordaworth, hia Homes and Haunts, By 8, L, Benanenn, 
Iivetvated, T, O, and B. 0, Jack, 1s, 6d, net, 

The Four Georges; Shetohes af Manneva, Morals, Court and Town 
Life, Ty W, M, Thaekeray, With « Preface by Gordon 
Home, Tilustvated, A, and O, Black, 5a, net, 

Bnglich Philosophy A Study of tte Method and General Drenen: 


ment, My Thomas M, Fovayth, M.A, A, and ©, Bine 
4a, Od, net, 


EDUCATIONAL 


Movecauw Chotala de TIAttévature Pvangatae (Prove XIXime 
Sidole), Aveo Notes, Remarquea ot Réwwmda on Anglata, By 
- on Marchat, B, da L, alter Boott Publishing Oo, 
a, Od, net, 


Chemistry for Beginners, By Tudor Jenks, Tiluatvated, W, and 
R, Chambers, a, 6d, 

German Idioma and Hwpreasiona for Bvery-Day Use, Alphu 
betloally Arranged by H. M, Maitland, Jobn Ouseley, 1», 


net, 
The Avtiatic Side of Photography in Theory and Practice, B 
A. J, Anderson, Illustrated, Stanley Paul and Co, 12, 64, 
The Avritih Dmpive in Ploturea, A Geographical Reading Booh, 
By H, Olive Barnard, M.A, A, and t Binok, la, Od, 


FICTION 


A Knight of Poland, By M, B, Garr, Smith, Bidev and Oo, 6s, 
Flova's Choice, By Wi, 


heppard, The Angelus Company, Nov. 
wood, 6a, 


The Prine, By Sydney O, Grier, Wm, 
Blackwood and Bons, 6a, 

Captain Ferrercourt's Widow, By M. F, Hutelinson, 
mans, Green und Oo, 


Frontiaplece In Colour, 


Long: 


Ow, 
The Gentleman a By Biimbeth Holland (Lady Owen), | 


J, W, Arvowamith, Bristol, 
The gmaven of Daphne, 
oO, Ge, 


Oa, 


By Kate Horn. Stanley Paul and 


| 


d, | The Diva's “Ruby : AS 
The Fall of Minni: A Legend of Avia Minor, By Alfied | 


Love at One Purposes. By Alexander Otis. Stanley Puul and 
Co. ry 

equel to “ Soprano” and “ Primadonna,” 

By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan and Co, 3s, 6d. 

The Hwman Chord, By Algernon Blackwood. Muacmillun and 


Co, 68 


| The Sunny Side of the Hill, By Rosa Noushette Carey. Maro- 


millan and Oo, 3s, 6d. 

Whiskers and Séda, By Fradk Richurdson, Bveleigh Nush. Gs, 

Martin the Mummer, By Dotothy Margaret Stuart. Illustrated. 
Constableand Co, 6, ir] 

nae ee? A Country Spread, By A. Neil Lyons. John 
ne, ’ 

The Martin Devil, By H. Hargreaves, John Ouseley. 6s, 

The Inheritance of oseph Biggs, By William and Winifrid 
Gun, Jobn oy 6a, 

The Man-Market.. By Edgar Swan, Digby, Long and Co. 6s. 

Mra. Pits, “By J, 0. Banith, Smith, Hider and Oo, 6s, 

Panther's Cub. By ‘goes and Bgerton Oustle, With Frontis- 
piece in Colour, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 24, net 

The Fairbourn Papers: Being the Collection of one Mr, Fairbourn, 
Solicitor, lately Residing in London City. Hdited by G. B, 
Webb. Tolin Ouseley, 6s, 

Red Cap Tales told from the Fortunes of Nigel. By 8. R. Crovkett. 
[ilustrated in Colour, A, and O, Bluck., 1a, 6d, net, 

Judith Carrington'’s Romance. By Mrs. Olayton Palmer, 
Sinpkinwnd Co, 6s, 

The Laat Abbot of Glastonbury: A Tale of the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, By the Inte ‘Rev, “A. “D. Orake, BiA. New 
Hdition, Illustrated by Geo, BH, Kruger, A. R. Mowbray and 
Oo, Qa, 6d, net, 

Memortal Rdition of the Works of George Meredith. 20.—Celt and 
Savon, A Novel (unfinished), Illustrated, Constuble and 


Uo, Ta, 6d. net, 
Clayhanger, By Arnold Bennett, Second Hdition, 
The Soul of India, an Hastern Romance, By O, Sehultaky, Wim. 


Metliuen 
und Oo, Oe, 
Siisserott, Berlin, 8 murks 50, 


Justice | By Marie ©, Leighton, With Frontispiece, Ward, 
Look und Go, 6a, 

Drader, 7 oe Trevens, Portvalt Frovitiaplese, Alaton 
livers, Gs, 

The Optum. Smugglers, By Harold ‘Bindloas, Tilustrated by 
tidwin Megargee T, Fisher Unwin, 5s, 

Sylvia's Lovers, By Mvs, Gaskell, With a Preface by Thotas 


Mecoombe, 


Ilinstrated by M, V, Wheelhouse, George Bell 
and Bons, 


fe, Od, net, 


JUVENILE 


Hove and There: An Album of Adventures, By Ascott R. Hope. 
Low, we with Colouved Illvetvations, A, and QO, 
‘lnek, 8, 

The Swiee Family Robinson, Wlustvated by Olhavles Folkard, 
Dent and fons, 5a, net, 

With Tlustra. 


The ooh "f, Hetty Barber, By Meagle Browne, 
tions Drawn by Arthur pap nd Coloured by Harry 
a, t ' 


Rountvee, Duokworth and Co, 
The Strange IAttle Girl, By Bella Sidney Woolf, Illustrated 
by PB, Mickling, Duokworth and Oo, Is, dd, 
Wanted: A King, Y Maggie Browne, I[lluatvated by Harry 
Vurnion, Veveos YY 8H. H, Duekwovth and Uo, Qs, 
Gervas and the Magie Castle, and Other Tales, By B, V, Havvey, 
Iivatvated hy Harvy Rountvee, Duckworth and Co, ‘Is, dd, 

The Princess and the Goblin, By George Mucdonald, New 
Wdltion, Iilwstrated, Blackle and Bon, Sa, 6d, net, 

Ranald penneemens Povhood ry ig 7 Now 
Wdition, Ulyatryted, wokie and Bon, net, 

At the Bach. ¢ ety in By George ‘atanenta, ‘New 
Wdltion, Tlustvrated, Blackie und Son, 9a. 6d, net, 

In Cavréngton's Duty» Weeks A Private School grins By Jobn 
Gambril Ni¢holson — Jolin Ovineley, , Het, 

Three Amateur Seouta, By Raymond Jacberns, Lilusttuted by 
W Ralney, W and R, Chambers, 3a, 6d, 

Row Regina i A Story for Girls, L, T, Meade, Illusttated by 
A. 8, Boyd, Wand R, Ohambere, 5, 

Little Jonny Jarvold, Oneaf Nine, By 8, G. Arnold, Iilastrated, 
Andvéw Melvone, «ba, net, 

PERIODICALS 

Conatitution Papéra; The Univeratty Correnpondent; | T'ourtat 
Magasing, NY, The. Trevniip ;, he Bodleian ; Mevoure de 
Vvanoe, Le Bvangate ay ud) ‘Night and Day ; Cambridge 

tor; The 
m 


University RB hurch Quarterly Leview; The 
Ouford and. Ga ey Review; The Atlantio Monthly; 
Good Health; The’ Book; Buyer, N.Y.; The Scotttah: Hia- 
tor/oal Heview ;' Caalon “dnd ('ype Founder ; Modern 
Language ' Teaching ; The Bookweller ; “Tvanaactions af the 
(Haagow Avehwologtoal Sovlety, 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
» BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary OOPFFEE. 
SHIPPING. _ 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
» « THROUGH CANADA. . . 


TRANGATLANTIC=§Faet and luxurious ' Kmpresn" Meamers 

to Canada, Only Four daya' open sea, TRANSCANADA- 

Winest ‘Trine in the World, running through the world's grandest 

noenery, Direct connection with every part of Canada, Pantent 

route to Western Mintes, TRANGPACIFIC@Vant Houte to 

Japan and China, All-Hvitish Houte to Australia and New Zealand 
by Canadian-Australian Mail Mervice via Vancouver, 


























Hov further partioularsa, apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
69-66, Charing Gross, 6.W,; 67:66, King William 6t,, LONDON, E,0. 
24, James Gtreet, Liverpool, 120, 6t, Vincent Street, Giaegow. 
41, Vietoria Street, Belfast, 18, Ot, Augustine's Parade, Bristol, 








Union-Oastre Line Rovac Mai Service 


TO 


SOUTH and EAST AFRICA, 


WHKKLY BAILINGA, 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Via the SUEZ CANAL, 
Calling at MARSEILLES and NAPLES, 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 
(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 


Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TE WERIFFE. : 
Yor further information apply to: 
DONALD OURRIE & 00., MANAGERS, LONDON and SOUTHAMPTON, 


Branch Offices of the Company at Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester 
and Glasgow, 
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P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALAGIA, and all Eastern Ports 


(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M, Government.) 
Prequent and Regular Sailings from and to LONDON, MARSBILLES & BRINDIGI, 


P & O Pleasure Cruises #28" 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 


NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Programme on Application, 


for nd all Mon 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
199 Leadenhall Street, £.0., or Northumberland Avenue, W.0,, LONDON, 


P & O Round the World Tours 




















THE ROYAL MAIL 
R.M.S.P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
(Hoyal Charter dated 1400,) 
Fortnightly Sailings from Southampton to 


ARGENTINA 6 BRAZIL 


via GPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA, 


WEST INDIES, {Wiiitk NEW YORK. 


Via The Anores, 
From LONDON 


MOROCCO, {ith} @ MADEIRA, 


EGYPT, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA & JAPAN, 
(By Shire Line.) 
For further partioulara apply to 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
18, Moorgate Street, E.C., & 32, Cockspur Street, 8.W, 

















CUNARD LINE i 
PLEASURE CRUISES 
LIVERPOOL 


MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 


by the 


“SAXONIA” anv “CARPATHIA” 


Saxonia Leaves Liverpool 9 Feb, 10911. 
Carpathia ,, ” 2 Moh, 1911, 


+ « « Porte of Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
ALTA, RACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
————-PALERMO,, NAPLES. ———__—— 
. . . 


° For full partioulars apply— 7 
THE CUNARD 8.8. Co., Ltd... LIVERPOOL. 
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This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publishers of 
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AUTHORS WANTHD, known and 

unknown, to communtoate, Every 
description of literary work required, No 
feos whatever, Write for particulars io first 
instance to ‘ Publisher,” 905, Bell's Adver. 
tising Offices, London, EO, Special 
attention to new writers, 








yPrraw KRITING promptly and 

acourately done, 10d, per 1,000 words, 
Specimens and references, — Address Miss 
Muassen, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, 8, W, 





Rooxs. Ancient and Modern, Bought 

Sold, and Exchanged, Monthly Cata- 
logues ree, Libraries purchased, cata 
logued, arranged, or valued,—Thomas Thorp, 
03, 8t, Martin's Lane, W.C, (and at Reading), 
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) | om SHRVION COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, 
CAnroonAPHEns IN THR HYDROGRAPHIC 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ADMIRALTY 
(17-25), 101TH NovemMprn, 

The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be 
made on forms to: be obtained, with partleu- 
lara, from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 

mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W, 





The Cowper 


AND 


Newton Museum, 
Olney, Bucks. 








AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Ten years ago, on the occasion of the Cen- 
tenary of the death of the poet Cowper, the 
house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and 
Museum, The Trustees have, with a number 
of gentlemen resident in the district, formed 
an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham, is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Weight, the 
Cowper and Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, 
to whom contributions should be addressed, 
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mupiae SELECT LIBRARY, LTD., 
\ oll NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0. 


Brandl 4 } it, Yanaingion High sive, W. 


NEW BOOKS LEGS THAN HALF-PRICE. 
Offered Published 
at nt 
A, ’, d, 
7 





a, 
Hugo's GTORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN 2 6 6 
Gholiey's COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 
S vole. 12022 6 
Tennyson's POEMS (leather) . . .2 0 5 0 
Thackeray's BALLADS AND SoN0eS 6 
Gray and Hie Friends, LETTERS AND 
neues 2 3 6 
Lanes ENGLIGH.IRIGH DICTIONARY 3 O 12 
6 





Tilley’s LITERATURE OF THE FRENOH 
RENAISSANCE 1 0 





Boks. — LL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED, The most expert bookfinder 
extant, Please state wante and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging auy Saleable Hooks for others 
selected from my various Lists, Special List 
of 2,000 Booka I particularly want post free— 
EDW, BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John, 
Bright 8b., Birmingham, Lord Leighton’s 
Life, Work, Letters, 2 vols,, 428, for 1Ha, Od, ; 
Dewhurat Impressionist Painting, 250, for 4a, 5 
Singleton's Dutoh and Flemish Furniture, 42s 
for iim; Dilke’s French Engravers and 





Draughtamen of 18th Century, 280. for L4s, 














A BROADSIDE 


ABOUT THE “BOOK MONTHLY" AND ITS 
INCREASING PURPOSE, 


Being now seven years old and so grown up, the Book 
MONTHLY enters upon developments with the Ootober 
number, It has established itself for ite bright literary gossip, 
ita well-informed literary articles, its advance information 
about books, its beautiful illustrations; in a word, as a 
magazine with the true, inner knowledge of the book world, 
In that tradition it goes forward, enlarged in size and, for the 
benefit of the yeneral reader, made more popular and more 
practical in contents and style, It retains all its proved 
features, but it seeks a broader highway of literary usefulness, 
appealing not only to the bookseller and the librarian, to the 
publisher and the bookman, but to everybody who reads books, 
or likes to read about books, For instance, the former mere 
catalogue of the month's publications is replaced by a selected, 
annotated list of the chief new books and new editions. If 
you vonsult this list and its accompanying snapshot reviews, 
you will have guidance enough to the current books of real 
interest and moment. Indeed, to read the Book MonTHLY 
constantly is to be kept on easy terms with books and authors 
of the time, in touch with the literary forces of the hour, Ib is 
an instrncting, entertaining ‘‘ guide, philosopher and friend," 
equally for the reader near the centre of things or far away, 
and it only costs sixpence a month. You can order it regularly 
from any bookseller, bookstall or newsagent, or the publishers 


will send it post free, inland and abroad, for a year, for eight 
shillings, 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL AND ©O.,, STATIONER®’ HALL 
COURT, LONDON, £.0, 


P.S.—A apecimen copy of the eurrent “ Book Monthly” 
will be forwarded, post frea, on receipt of 6d, 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


D 
LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(H@TABLISHED 186%) 


A Wigh-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLIGHED EVERY GATURDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


Che Countp Gentleman & Cand & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND GARDEN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOG 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD, 
Twelve Months .. Bt 8 Oo (Ordinary Issue.) 
Six Months... .. O14 © 
Three Months .. o 7 0| Twelve Months ... £1 170 
Six Months 0 18 6 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue), 
Twelve Months ... £2 10 6| -2fee Months ° 93 
Six Months... «. O15 9 The above rates include all 
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THE PRIVATE LETTERS of the MARQUESS OF. DALHOUSIE. 


Edited by J. G. A. BAIRD,,, With Portraits and Illustrations... Demy 8vo, 15s. net. , 

The letters contained in this volume were written by Lord Dalhousie to Sir George Couper, Bart., his oldest ‘vind dearest friend though twenty-four c 
years his senior. He and Fox Maule, afterwards Lord Panmure, were Lord Dalhousie’s most favoured corres dents. The letter of Se ember 18, 1849, 
contains the following qs: “ terete to you and Fox Maule-my oldest friend, my nearest kineman,. [ have already told you I' keep you as a 
safety-valve, through Ls ich I have lent to ‘blow off feelitigé which I can express to no one in India but my wife, and do express to no one in Europe 
but your two selves,” And so he liberated his mind, vented his wrath, and freely gave his opinion of men and things. 


PERSIA AND TURKEY IN REVOLT. 


By DAVID FRASER, 

Author of “ The 8hé?t Cut to India," “ The Marches of Hindustan.” With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 128, 6d. net, 
As official correspondent to the Zimes, Mr. Fraser-necessarily had exceptional opportunities of acquiring first-hand 

information, and this, added to the fact that he had travelled extensively in Persia and Turkey on previous | 

occasions, gives to his work the valuable quality of being based upon expert Knowledye, | _ 
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The Makers of Biack Gasaites. By Linesman,” | New Spirit.in ypt. By H. Hamitron F yrs, 
Author of “ Words of an Eyewitness,” &c. 2is, net, ,. Author of “ Annals of Our Time,” &. 6s. net, 
Ships and Men. -By Dayip HANNAY, Atithor of “A | Notes of a Life, Prof, Biaokie’s Autenronra Rey: By ' 
Short History of the Royal Navy.’ With Illustrations. JoHN Stewart BuLackix. Edited by his Nephew, 
Gs. net. ; Racers’ A, STODART WALKER, 6s, net, 
Collected Poems, By Airrev Noves. In 2 vols, | Praetioal Nursing. By Ista Stewart and Harpanr 
5s, Heb eneli, £. Quer, M.D, ike &., Medical Olfieer for Geveral 
Voi. t. contains: THK b Om OF YHARS, THE FLOWER OF OLD Piirposes to tlie Metropolitan Asylams Board, Londen ; 
¢ ee THE FORKS OF WILD THYME, and FORTY SINGING late Medical Superintendent, North « Western Fever 
Vel. 'E contains; DRAKH, THE BHNOHANTED ISLAND, and NEW Hospital, Tottenham, London, A New and Revised 
PORMS, — : Wdition, 5s, net, 
__ HIGH ARDSON, THlnstrated, | 5s. net: ly JAMHS LINDSAY, DD. An “i. nich n be. 
Oharacter, iiy Arann Wiliams Momenin, D.ke., Author of “Studies in Kuropean Philosophy,” de, 
ae sometime Fellow of St, dolin's College, Cambridge, | OO | ey, 
Ry t ' net, j ’ PE ET EET - : EW re Pe neers 
aaamee=weaeedrsmrvamemeeetans : tims The immortal Hep Ry the Hey, 8. H, MaLBons 
Stories of the English, fiy I’, Popular dition D, Be, iit of hlements of Payehelogy," "AR 
Introductory ‘Text-Book of Lngiof’ de. Os. 6d, 





_ with Fifty Tlustrations, Crown Avo, Bs, 64. pet, 
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The Prize ' iy Aypany ©, GRIBR py hes of Intrigue ... or By HUMPHREY JORDAN 
o By Antnurn Lawis 
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ae ‘ cmp a better than read.this book.”’ 
THE PASSING OF 
THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. | 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 


Author of '' Port Arthur: The Siege and Capitulation,” 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


“Of particular interest to Service men are the description and analysis of the French troops engaged in the Chaoula 
campaign and of the Spanish force in the Rif campaign, and the well thought-out deductions drawn therefrom, Apart from its 
value in these directions,and it {is literally crammed with useful facts,—the book reads as thrillingly as any novel, with 
tenfold more interest than the ordinary run of that class of fiction,’ War Office 7imes, 

“Tt is a very full and interesting work that the author has given us, and one that will probably make many readers desirous 
of visiting the land which he finds so exhilarating," 7he Daily Telegraph, 

Of all books about Morocco, this one is quite the beat.” 7Ae Observer. 

‘*Those who remember Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett's book upon the Siege of Port Arthur will welcome this new. volume from so 
enterprising and brilliant a war correspondent,”——Datly Graphic, 

‘This thoughtful, entertaining, and valuable hook,”=—-/%all Mall Gasette, 

The book is an interesting study of the condition of affairs in Morocco, and as a record of advenwre it makes excellent 
reading.” Morning Jost. | 

“The writer of this most interesting and instructive | volume is already favourably known to fame as the author of the 
best English book on the Siege of Port Arthur, and now he may be congratulated on having produced an equally pre-eminent 
account of recent events in Moroeco,"—Datly Chronicle, 

‘*No book written about Morocco in recent years has shown a better grasp of facts or & sounder judgment of the forces 
at work in what was down to a few years ago Africa’s last) great independent Empire.”"—Zhe A/ustraed London News, 

‘One reads this really vivid book by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett much as one reads the narratives of the Conquistadores,”— 
The Nation, 

“ An excellent book, to the great interest and variety of which it is impossible to do justice here,”--Glaigow News, 

‘A valuable and fascinating volume,"—Suaday Chronicle, 


WILLIAM~BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
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